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Quiet and peaceful as a June morning the annual meeting 
of The Union passed without any of the usual intimations of 
approaching dissolution. Perhaps this was so because of 
the diplomatic avoidance of questions likely to drive away 
white-winged peace. Separation was tabled, as were other 
matters which might otherwise have provoked acrimonious 
discussion; and practically the only other important action 
was that portending lower rates on dwellings and other pre- 
ferred classes in certain Western States. 





It is surprising that a newspaper of the standing of The 
New York Times, and which runs a department of insurance 
news, should be misled into placing the caption “Insurance 
Company Insolvent” over the announcement of the passing 
of one of the brood of get-rich-quick concerns generally 
styled “bond investment companies.” It would seem that 
the agitation preceding and accompanying the refusal of the 
use of the United States mails to organizations of this class 
whose plans were held to be of a gambling nature should 
have indicated to live journalists the wide difference which 
exists between such concerns and life insurance companies. 
There is little or no similarity between them beyond the life 


_. insurance terminology which has been adopted, and often 
~<. most inappropriately applied, by many of the bond investment 


companies. 





eo 

A BILL has been formulated in the interest of fraternal 
beneficiary societies which, it is stated, will be submitted to 
the coming sessions of all the State legislatures. After de- 
fining a fraternal beneficiary association, it prescribes the 
conditions upon which such an association may be licensed 
to operate in the State. Payments for death, sickness and dis- 
ability (after age of seventy) are permitted; but death benefits 
may be paid only to the families, heirs, blood relatives, af- 
fianced husband or affianced wife of the member, or to per- 
sons dependent upon the latter. “Such associations shall be 
governed by this act, and shall be exempt from the pro- 
visions of insurance laws of this State, and no law hereafter 
passed shall apply to them unless they be expressly desig- 
nated therein.” Annual statements are required to be made; 


and, under certain circumstances, examinations are permitted 
at the expense of the society, which expense shall not exceed 
$100 for societies without reserve or emergency funds, or 
$200 for societies having such funds. The only other fee 
mentioned is one of $3 for service of process. The bill forbids 
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the licensing of any association “not admitted to transact 
business within this State prior to the passage of this act,” 
unless if provides for mortuary assessments at rates not 
lower than are indicated as necessary by the Fraternal Con- 
gress Mortality Table. It thus appears that existing associa- 
tions do not deem themselves amenable to the laws of mor- 
tality, but insist that new competitors shall be so considered. 
One section of the proposed law provides that: 

No contract with any such association shall be valid when there 
is a contract, agreement or understanding between the members and 
the beneficiary that the beneficiary or any person for him shall pay 
such member’s assessments or dues, or either of them. 

Why not go a step further, and prohibit payment of as- 
sessments with money derived from the sale of peanuts or 
potatoes? What difference can it make to the society who 
pays, provided the beneficiary has an insurable interest? At 
any rate, evasion of this clause is so easy that it will not cut 
much figure, except when some extra “fraternal” society has 
an opportunity to beat an innocent widow out of the proceeds 
of the certificate which she has worked hard to sustain. 





An old, frequently discussed, but still unsettled question of 
particular interest in fire insurance is, “Who owns the busi- 
ness—the company or the agent?” Bald and blunt asser- 
tions that the business of a local fire insurance agency is the 
property of the agent have been made, not only by individual 
agents, but by associations. The latter have gone so far in 
support of the supposed rights of their members in this re- 
spect as to bind them, in case of transfer of an agency from 
one to another, not to solicit the renewals of the original agent 
for the company which he lost. On this subject John H. 
Washburn, president of the Home, spoke at the convention 
of local agents as follows: 

Many local boards have inserted among their articles a provision 
that the business belongs to the agent, and that in case of a change 
of agency his successor shall not in any case interfere with it. This 
is a false position, and a moment’s reflection is all that is needed to 
show that companies can never accede to it. If it were correct no 
agent could compete with another, and a risk once placed on an 
agent’s book would remain there forever, and would give force and 
effect to anti-trust laws as prohibiting open competition. The fact 
is, that fire insurance is free for all, and that neither company nor 
agent has a claim upon it after the expiration of an existing con- 
tract. An attempt to enforce this article in the event of a change 
of agency by a company of any considerable strength would inevita- 
bly result in the disruption of the board. 

Agents throughout the land will at least give a respectful 
hearing to the opinion of a man who has given the fire in- 
surance business his closest thought and. attention for over 
halfacentury. They will, or should, recognize that there are 
usually two sides to every question, and that there certainly 
are to this one. The business of an agency is built up by the 
labor of the agent (at least partially compensated by the cur- 
rent commissions), in conjunction with the capital and risk- 
assuming ability of the company. Both have an active in- 
terest in the business, present and future; and it often hap- 
pens that, in any particular year, the agent may make much 
more from his agency than does the company. On the sev 
erance of relations the natural trend of the business will show 
pretty clearly to whom it belongs. That portion of it which 
was due to the personal popularity of the agent will remain 
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with him regardless of the company represented, while if the 
prevailing influence is the good financial standing or other 
attractive feature of the company, the business will follow the 
latter. The disturbance of relations between a company and 
its agent offers an opportunity for the operation of the rule 
of the “survival of the fittest.” 





AFTER THE SPECTATOR had gone to press last week a tele- 
gram was received announcing the death of James Goodwin 
Batterson, president of the Travelers Insurance Company. 
We were only able to insert a slip in that issue of THE SPEc- 
TATOR stating the fact of his death, but the passing away of 
a man who for many years has been so prominent a factor in 
the insurance field demands more than a passing record of his 
death. To our readers Mr. Batterson was best known as the 
founder and president of the Travelers Insurance Company 
of Hartford, but in his own home city he was recognized as 
an enterprising public-spirited citizen, a philanthropist and a 
scholar of world-wide renown. Mr. Batterson was essentially 
what is styled a self-made man, for he commenced life with 
comparatively few advantages, but by his own personal 
efforts won his way to recognition as an authority in various 
matters of scientific research, and as an energetic, even ag- 
gressive, business man. He was born at Bloomfield, Conn., 
in February, 1823, his father being a stonemason in moderate 
circumstances. James served an apprenticeship at the print- 
ers’ trade, later joining his father in the manufacture of monu- 
ments and in quarrying and dressing granite for building 
purposes. He organized and became president of the New 
England Granite Company, and as such furnished the stone 
for some of the more prominent buildings in New York, 
Washington, Hartford and other cities. Among the more 
noticeable of these are the Congressional Library in Wash- 
ington, the Equitable Life building and Masonic Temple in 
New York; the capitol at Albany and the capitol at Hartford. 
He also made many public statues, some of which are to be 
seen in Central Park and others on the battlefield of Gettys- 
burg. But, with all his business cares, Mr. Batterson was a 
great student, studying law, geology and the languages as 
matters of recreation. His rare familiarity with Latin and 
Greek won for him the degree of A. M. from Yale and Will- 
iams colleges. He spent a year or more in Egypt with 
Brunel, the celebrated engineer, and gave so much attention 
to the study of Egyptology that he became an authority on 
that subject, and was made honorary secretary of the Egyp- 
tian Exploration Fund. His taste for art amounted to a pas- 
sion, and he made a valuable collection of paintings and 
choice and rare artistic works in other lines, some of which 
he presented to various museums. Mr. Batterson never held 
public office, although frequently importuned to do so. He 
was a Republican in politics, and during the civil war gave 
much of his time and money to the enlistment of troops and 
organizing them for the field. As president of the Travelers 
Insurance Company he kept in close touch with all the details 
of its various departments, and the splendid standing of that 
company is a noble tribute to the ability with which he con- 
ducted its affairs. Personally, Mr. Batterson was genial and 
pleasant to all with whom he came in contact, and was greatly 
respected by his associates. The following list of the organi- 
zations of which he was a member gives a good idea of the 








esteem in which he was held as a citizen, a business man and 
a scholar and the wide range of his rare ability: He was 
president and director of the Travelers Insurance Company, 
the New England Granite Works, a director of the Hartford 
National Bank, vice-president of the Wadsworth Atheneum, 
trustee Brown University, member of the Hartford Club 
(formerly of the Colonial Club), Connecticut Society, Sons of 
the American Revolution, American Statistical Association, 
Society of Biblical Literature and Exegesis, Hartford Scien- 
tific Society, Connecticut Horticultural Society, New 
England Society of New York, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Yale Alumni Association, Hartford 
Board of Trade, a fellow of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers, etc. 





“OF INTEREST TO INSURANCE MEN.” 


T the convention of Life Underwriters at Portland a few 

days since some spicy correspondence that had passed 
between a general agent and one of his solicitors was read, to 
the hilarious delight of the assembly. It appeared that the 
solicitor was working up a risk that promised well on the 
premium (and commission) side of the account, but,’ un- 
fortunately, there was an anticipated hitch from the medical 
examiner’s standpoint. The proposed risk had given suffi- 
cient evidence of albumen in his urine to warrant the belief 
that he would be turned down if examined at once. So the 
general agent wrote to the solicitor to postpone the examin- 
ation, and meantime to persuade the proposed insurant to 
take several doses of medicine prepared in accordance with 
a prescription that he forwarded, which he guaranteed would 
cure the trouble with the urine in short order. Evidently 
this general agent has some knowledge of the pharmaccepia, 
and some practical experience in the compounding of drugs, 
but whether his prescription was followed in the instance 


. cited is not recorded, although the solicitor subsequently 


landed his risk. 

In this connection we beg to call attention to a pamphlet 
entitled “Of interest to Insurance Men.” It is really of so 
much interest to insurance men that we take the liberty of 
printing it in full: 


A QUESTION AND A SUGGESTION. 


The writer of this little pamphlet has for very many years been a 
close observer of the methods pursued by insurance companies and 
their representatives in deciding as to the eligibility of those who 
present themselves to the companies, through their agents, for 
membership. 

He has often asked himself this question: Why do not insurance 
agents have some thoroughly reliable specialist to whom they can, 
one and all, submit their applicants for insurance, to be thoroughly 
examined as to their physical condition; and also have a very care- 
ful analysis made of their urine, previous to submitting such applica- 
tions to the company, a nominal fee to be paid for such examination? 

By so doing they would prevent many an excellent risk, who may 
have either albumen or sugar in the urine, from being rejected by 
the company’s doctor, which rejection becomes a stigma for life 
against their client in insurance circles. 

The writer of the above makes the unqualified statement that, 
where the persons are so afflicted with either albumen or sugar (if 
they have not passed into the third stage of the disease before be- 
ginning the treatment), he will entirely remove all traces of either 
albumen or sugar from their urine in from sixty to 120 days. 

By this treatment the persons so previously afflicted will entirely 
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regain, and retain, their health, thus enabling the insurance agents 
to present, fer their several companies’ consideration, risks which 
will be eminently advantageous both to the agents and to the com- 
panies they represent. 

By pursuing the course suggested in this pamphlet, insurance 
agents will be saving very valuable time, which otherwise would be 
wasted in presenting applicants for insurance, only to have them 
rejected by the companies’ representatives. 

In over fifty per cent of the cases that to-day stand as rejected for 
albumen and sugar on the books of the various insurance com- 
panies, this condition is amenable to this treatment, and can be 
entirely removed in the time specified. 

We would kindly suggest that all agents who receive this pamphlet 
will carefully look over their rejections for albumen and sugar, and 
recommend to the persons interested that they place themselves 
under our care, and by so doing render themselves eligible for life 
insurance. 

Our terms for treatment will be at all times just and reasonable. 
We make no charge for examining the urine of persons who have 
been previously suspended for albumen or sugar. 

Address all communications to C. Henry Wilson, M. D., 360 
Tompkins avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. Telephone 861 Bedford. Office 
hours: Before 9 a. m.;2to 3 and7togp.m. Special examinations 
by appointment. 

We are glad that the eminent practitioner’s “terms are just 
and reasonabie,” but we should suppose that he would ex- 
pect a fee from the life insurance company itself for so im- 
proving an undesirable risk as to be acceptable. Certainly 
he is entirely too modest. He should have addressed his 
communication to the home office and offered for, say ten 
per cent less than the ordinary brokerage, to so improve the 
conditions of old, sick and rejected risks that they would be 
born again into new health. Of course, he can not undertake 
to cure diabetes if it has passed into the “third” stage, this 
stage, as all medical experts have agreed, being that where 
the patient’s toes show a decided tendency to grow cold. 
The second “stage” is more amenable to treatment, and yet, 
shades of the immortal Hippocrates! We have consulted a 
well-known medical expert, who actually has the temerity to 
say that in his humble opinion there are no “stages” in this 
disease. The author was doubtless thinking of boats, 
Charon’s possibly. No stages, we understand, ever travel 
on that route. 

But if this author is too modest to expect his full pay he 
has also not extended his improvement system to anything 
like its full limits. Risks are not always rejected because of 
albumen or sugar; there are other reasons; sometimes a poor 
family history or personal history of some disease. And 
why should not these be improved? Why should the bene- 
fits of life insurance be given to those favored persons pos- 
sessed of “sugar and albumen” and denied to equally worthy 
but less fortunate persons having a poor family history? It 
is much easier to give a man a good family history than to 
treat him for sugar. In the latter case “60 to 120 days” is 
required; in the former, about five minutes devoted to the 
application does the job. This is a tempting subject. We 
know of case after case of rejection which might have passed 
into the ranks of the insured if they had only been improved. 
Why not have the author of the pamphlet made the sole ex- 
aminer for all companies? By so doing, a much larger busi- 
ness could be placed upon the books of the companies, and 
rejections might become unknown. 

But this pamphlet also suggests some serious thoughts on 
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the subject. We have all read about the recent controversy 
in England, wherein it was charged that American race 
horses were “doped” to bring them into condition, and now 
we have a practical suggestion that “sub-standard” human 
beings can be “doped” and brought up to “standard” for an 
emergency. It is an old axiom that “demand creates sup- 
ply,” and the horrible suspicion is thrust upon us that possibly 
this Brooklyn “doper” has had this business forced upon him 
by the demands of some unscrupulous insurance agents. 





SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 


IN AND ABOUT NEW YORK. 

Circular No. 271 advises members that the certificate of Leon 
Luft has been revoked. 

F. W. Stillman has returned from his trip abroad. 

Local underwriters report an active outlook for the counter trade. 
Already, it is stated, several deals are on foot, many of the popular 
offices having the ‘“‘call.” 

A large line of insurance was placed this week on the new apart- 
ment hotel of W. E. D. Stokes, Broadway, Seventy-third and Sev- 
enty-fourth streets. 

George W. Spencer of San Francisco, Cal., was a recent visitor to 
this city. 

Charles Janvier, president of the Sun of New Orleans, favored his 
friends in this city with a call last week. 

An effort is being made by a well-known Belgian firm to secure 
the representation of a strong American fire insurance company for 
Belgium and the Netherlands. Our correspondent states that no 
American company is represented in Holland or Belgium, directly; 
while the results in the last few years, barring the big fire at Antwerp, 
have been most favorable. 


Life and Casualty Notes. 

William H. Ryan, general agent for the Penn Mutual Life for 
Brooklyn, with offices at 164-166 Montague street, has returned from 
his vacation, which was spent on the Maine coast. 

Charles L. Walker, who for a year and one-half past has been a 
general agent in New York for the Prudential, died at his home in 
Brooklyn last week. His funeral took place at 2 o’clock on Sunday 
afternoon. Mr. Walker, who was fifty-three years of age, was 
prominent in Masonic matters and a past master in Mistletoe Lodge, 
Brooklyn. He was quite successful in life insurance, having for- 
merly been manager and confidential man for the Massachusetts 
Mutual at its New York office, which position he resigned to go 
with the Prudential. A fall, some time ago, injured Mr. Walker’s 
spine, and led to complications which caused death. A large num- 
ber of friends mourn Mr. Walker’s demise. 





CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 
The “fallen-building” problem is again with us, the West Lake 
street experience of 1899 being followed last week by the collapse 
of a wall in one of the divisions of the extensive department store 
of A. M. Rothschild & Co., the fall being apparently accompanied 
by a fire damage. Quite recently the companies had a similar, 
though possibly a larger, experience in Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Attention was called in these columns some weeks ago to the 
necessity for recasting the policy conditions in respect to the vexed 
questions of explosions and falling buildings, as it appears that in 
the West Lake street case, known as the Leonard case, the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals has reversed the finding of the 
lower court, which was in favor of the company’s contention of non- 
liability. It was an admitted fact that the falling of the building 
was due to an ignition (called an explosion) in an adjoining build- 
ing. Even the lower court (since reversed) stated that, “It is a 
question of interpretation that is not entirely covered by any au- 
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thority I have found, and I have looked them over with some dili- 
gence.” 

The gloom of the national calamity has indeed made a dull week 
in La Salle street, apart from the absence of so many executives 
during the Western Union sessions at Round Island, New York. 
The sessions of the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest 
will this week end the September convention season, and which has 
been a notable one for the beneficent exercise of general patience in 
dealing with several problems rather than an increase in rules and 
regulations of an aggressive nature. 

Considerable attention has naturally been directed to the remarks 
at the Put-in-Bay convention of the learned president of the Home 
of New York, on the proposition that “the business belongs to the 
agent.” “If it were correct,” says Mr. Washburn, “no agent could 
compete with another, and a risk once placed on an agent’s books 
would remain there forever.” It is to be regretted that the ques- 
tion could not have been discussed, as it now puts Mr. Washburn 
in the possible position of being unjustly assailed for hostility toward 
a principle which is to-day carried out in actual practice to a greater 
and more beneficial extent than ever before. 


The question relates more properly to the limitation of competi- 
tion under special circumstances, and the search for a solution is, 
perhaps, analogous to that of the life underwriters in their recent 
national convention, who discussed the query, “When Should Com- 
petition (for a specific risk) Cease?” Originally, in Louisville and 
Toledo, the agents adopted a principle that, in event of a removal 
of a company from one agent to another, the new agent would re- 
frain from soliciting thé expirations (as such) then on the books. 
This is all there is to the “gentlemen’s agreement,” and it is difficult 
to see how Mr. Washburn can conclude that if generally adopted in 
local practice “no agent could compete with another, and a risk 
once placed on an agent’s books would remain there forever.” Be- 
cause a new agent would not expressly solicit a specific expiration 
of a policy upon John Doe’s grocery store, it does not follow that 
he might not be a strong friend of John Doe and cultivate his 
acquaintance and seek to get his share of the business in the general 
competition. 

The subject is of interest to Chicago agents, because a wonderful 
change has taken place in local practice during the past twenty years. 
Without any rule or concerted action it has become an almost uni- 
form practice for agents receiving a transferred company to entirely 
ignore the existing business (except in respect of carrying capacity), 
and the petty and undignified strife of former years is now looked 
back upon with disgust. Peace to its ashes! 

It is stated that the postal authorities are about to look into the 
nature of the correspondence bureau operated under the names of 
Mercantile Insurance Company of Chicago and Commonwealth In- 
surance Company. These authorities were recently successful in 
putting a stop to one scheme carried on here, and may possibly find 
a chance for “intervention” in the case of these alleged fire com- 
panies. # 
Life and Casualty Notes. 

The death of President Batterson of the Travelers calls for more 
than ordinary comment, as he was personally known in Chicago to 
many, and his strong character and high attainments appreciated 
by thousands who knew him only by reputation. In no center, per- 
haps, did the company have a representative of a higher calibre than 
in Chicago, where John H. Nolan has held the reins “from the be- 
ginning,” and exemplified the type with which Mr. Batterson was 
wont to give expression to his own unique personality, and which was 
made manifest in every department of the company’s activity. 


R. L. Cressy of the Fidelity Mutual is again to the front. He was 
lately elected first vice-president of the company’s agency conven- 
tion, and has just appointed F. W. Griffin, late of the Equitable of 
New York, an assistant manager of the Illinois department. P. M. 
Miller has also been attached to the Chicago office, and it looks as if 
Mr. Cressy is quite prepared for a lively fall campaign. 

The industrial life companies ought to be good patrons of the 
burglary insurance companies, unless, perhaps, the latter have put 
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them on the prohibited list. Several of the industrial branches in 
Chicago have been robbed during the past few months, the lates: 
being the Lake View district of the Metropolitan. 

The Preferred Accident does not wish to be preferred when it 
comes to a clear case of fraud, but evidently prefers to do its whole 
duty by pushing the criminal to the limit. In a recent Ohio case 
it not only checkmated a $10,000 fraud, but secured the arrest of the 
perpetrator, who subsequently committed suicide. 

An advocate of fraternal insurance shows that the reconstruction 
of the fraternal orders on the basis of a reserve fund is impossible, 
as one order alone “would need $18,639,000 as a reserve fund for 
whole-life insurance.” He further asks: “How could such a sum be 
provided?” The trouble with fraternal and assessment insurance 
seems to be that at the outset it dispensed with such superfluities as 
actuaries, believing that a good, or even a poor, horse doctor or 
politician would be “allee samee.” While the leaders like Mr. 
Warnock of Boston admit that whole-life insurance is impossible 
and should never even be thought of, the unfortunate fact remains 
that the rank and file think they have it, and refuse to be comforted 
when they find they have it not—and they want it so cheap, too. 





BOSTON AND VICINITY. 

The Company Salamandra of St. Petersburg, Russia, United 
States branch, has assured the Massachusetts Insurance Department 
that the impairment of its capital, of about $106,000, will be made 
good by a remittance from the home office; and if this is done, the 
company will be permitted to continue business without further pro- 
ceedings. 

The North American Insurance Company has declared a dividend 
of two and one-half per cent. 

On the first of October Samuel G. Howe, the well-known special 
agent of the North British and Mercantile, will become connected 
with the offices of Field & Cowles as special agent of the Pennsyl- 
vania Fire Insurance Company, which has, in the past, been looked 
after, together with the Royal, by Neiley & Downey. Mr. Howe’s 
special agency of the Pennsylvania Fire covers the whole of New 
England. No successor to Mr. Howe with the North British and 
Mercantile, has been selected as yet. 

George W. Taylor, independent adjuster, has been made auditor of 
the Frankfort Marine, Accident and Plate Glass Company. 


State Fire Marshal Whitcomb states, relative to the acetylene gas 
explosion at Manchester, which aroused so much interest, after a 
careful inquiry, that the cause of the explosion was carelessness, pure 
and simple, on the part of the household in neglecting to comply with 
instructions. 

For August the Boston Manufacturers Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company reports total losses as $4145; dividend on September 1. 
ninety-two per cent. 

The fact that the insurance companies are now experiencing a 
steadily increasing and profitable business with summer hotels is due 
entirely to the New England Insurance Exchange, which has rigidly 
supervised that class of risks, holding rates so that a fair margin of 
profit was assured; the result being that a class of risks which, a few 
year ago, was unprofitable, is now worth competing for. 

J. J. Gaffney of Springfield has been appointed Western Massachu- 
setts manager of the ordinary and fractional departments of the 
Bankers Life. 

’ The offices of the Bankers Life are to be removed from 70 State 
street, Boston, to the corner of Federal and Purchase streets. 


The handy little publication of Insurance Commissioner Linehan 
of New Hampshire, giving the names of companies that are liable 
not to pay losses, should be in the hands of all insurers. 

There was a largely attended meeting of the New England Insur- 
ance Exchange, Saturday. The most important matter discussed was 
the proposed revision of the reduced rate clause. The policy at pres- 
ent provides that, in consideration of the reduced rate, it is made a 
condition that the liability of the company for any loss shall not 
exceed such ‘a proportion as the amount insured bears to the agreed 
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percentage of the value of the property at the time of the loss, and 
when the policy is divided into two or more items this condition 
shall apply to each item separately; but, as it has been revised, this 
reduced rate clause provides that if the aggregate loss does not ex- 
ceed five per cent of the total insurance of the items involved, no 
special inventory or appraisment of undamaged property shall be re- 
quired. This exemption clause was thoroughly discussed, and the 
matter was referred back to the executive committee, in order to 
confer with the Boston Board of Fire Underwriters on the subject. 


Regarding the lightning clause, policies will hereafter declare that 
they cover direct loss on damage to property insured against light- 
ning, whether or not fire results, but not loss or damage by tornadoes, 
cyclones or windstorms; and losses from dynamos, lamps, switches, 
motors and other electrical appliances are excluded from the light- 
ning clause. 

The Exchange voted that, in the future, paint shall not be removed 
from buildings by the use of torches without the written permission 
of the insuring company or companies; otherwise the policy or 
policies will be canceled. 


The ordinary alteration and repair clause, as defined in the Ex- 
change blue book, is amended to comply, in every respect, with the 
above rule. 


NOTES FRO PHILADELPHIA. 


Walter Snyder, special agent of the 'mperial Insurance Company, 
who has been confined to his home in this city for several weeks past 
suffering from a severe attack of typhoid fever, is stated now on the 
road to recovery. His friends will be glad to hear that, under favor- 
able circumstances, he will be about again in the course of the next 
three weeks. 


Vice-President T. H. Conderman of the Fire Association has re- 
turned after a very enjoyable European trip. 


Outside of Sundays, Christmas and Fourth of July, it has been a 
long time since a legal holiday has been observed with such unanim- 
ity as Thursday last was among the insurance offices. They were all 
closed, as far as the public was concerned, and those few clerks who 
took advantage of the quiet and came down in the morning to finish 
some back work were unable to get lunch in the district, even the 
free lunch dispensaries, the saloons, being closed. 


W. W. Allen & Son have been given an agency of the German- 
American Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore, Md. 


The notice that the United States branch of the Insurance Com- 
pany Salamandra of Russia is impaired over $100,000 is rather dis- 
quieting news to the brokers who handle large department store and 
manufacturing risks in this city. Since the retirement of so many com- 
panies from this territory, and the enormous reduction of lines in those 
companies remaining, due to recent unfavorable experience, it is im- 
possible in placing many risks to get along without accepting all the 
insurance in supposed responsible outside companies which can be 
procured, in order that the provisions of the eighty per cent co- 
insurance clause may be met. Unless this impairment is, therefore, 
shortly made good, it will be a serious matter in many cases where 
to go to replace the Salamandra lines. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the new fire mains in the congested 
district will all be completed by the end of this year, it is a matter of 
considerable doubt among many of our leading underwriters whether 
they will be available in the case of serious fires in the district for 
some time to come. ; 

The pumping station installment has not yet been commenced; in 
fact no appropriation has so far been made for the work by City 
Councils, and it is not thought that the three city fireboats will be 
able to sustain the necessary heavy pressure in these mains to be of 
much use in the case of a large fire, unless the same should occur in 
that part of the district covered, located east of Fifth street. 


It is said that Oswald G. Boyle, the Western Pennsylvania special 
agent of the Manchester Fire Insurance Company, whose headquar- 
ters are in Pittsburg, will have his field extended to embrace also the 
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Eastern Pennsylvania district, succeeding in that territory William 
H. Kilpatrick, who is about to resign. 


It is expected that Deputy Insurance Commissioner McCullagh 
of this State will be home in time to attend the convention of insur- 
ance Commissioners at Buffalo. He has been spending a short vaca- 
tion in Bermuda. 


W. H. Frazier, the independent Philadelphia inspector, originator 
of the system of graded surveys, has just notified the subscribers to 
his surveys for this district, covering Philadelphia and its suburban 
territory and the State of Delaware, of a change from books to the 
card index system, and to this end has furnished each one with a 
quartered oak cabinet and the necessary index cards; also a few new 
surveys and a number of cards stating the changes noted in recent 
reinspections of a number of risks covered by old surveys. It is ex- 
pected that during 1902 all the risks covered by old surveys will have 
been reinspected, and survey cards prepared for the new cabinet, so 
that the old book system can be done away with entirely. 

During a recent electrical storm, lightning entered the barns and 
stables of Murrell Dobbins, at Twenty-third street and Passyunk 
avenue. After it had splintered the timbers in passing through the 
roof, had shot through a mow filled with hay, had passed through 
the stables where thirty horses were stalled, it finally reached a sort 
of substable, where two mules were kept, killing them both. The 
building was only slightly damaged, the hay was not fired, and none 
of the horses were injured. Truly, lightning plays queer pranks at 
times. 

Life and Casualty Notes. 

Elmer E. Powell, who has for four years been general agent of the 
Prudential Life in this city, announces that he will shortly open a 
general agency of the Mutual Life Insurance Company of Kentucky 
in the handsome new building at 1120 Chestnut street. Mr. Powell 
succeeds Thomas Poole, since whose resignation, several months ago, 
the company’s offices have been closed. 


Agent George Ulsamer of the Prudential has been promoted to an 
assistancy in Philadelphia No. 2. A number of years ago Mr. Ulsa- 
mer was a very successful agent of the Home Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, for the securing of what is known as L. and O. (little and 
often) business among the fire companies, and he should, therefore, 
be very valuable as an industrial worker. 

The Peoples Mutual Live Stock Insurance Company of Pennsyl- 
vania was declared insolvent and a receiver appointed on May 2, 18608. 
By a decree of court, assessments were levied on the members to pay 
the debts of the concern, after the assets had been exhausted. So far 
this reads like the usual experience in closing up the affairs of de- 
funct assessment companies; the unusual experience and unheard-of 
result is contained in the statement of the auditor appointed to make 
distribution, “That sufficient funds are in hand to pay all costs and 
the claim of each creditor with interest to September 1.” 


President Charles H. Adams of the Philadelphia Board of Plate 
Glass Underwriters issued a call for a special meeting, to be held at 
the office of the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 330 Walnut street, 
at 2.30 P. M., Monday last. As the non-board companies were also 
invited to send representatives, some sort of an arrangement may 
have been made for all companies to observe compact rates in future. 





THE SOUTHERN FIELD. 

A “dry gale” is probably the most fitting characterization of the 
teapot tempest that has raged for several months around the new 
transit terms on cotton, lately prescribed by the South-Eastern Tariff 
Association, under forms drawn by its cotton committee. In the 
Anheuser-Schlitz parlance, it may pass into history as the fight that 
made “form A” famous. This “form A” is notable on account of the 
fact that it marks a decided reformation, wellnigh a revolution in 
transit terms on cotton. The separation of the strict transit risk 
from the storage feature has been contemplated for some time, and 
was actually proposed last season, but was not forced to issue until 
officially promulgated under date of July 30, 1901. The principal 
objection to this form was raised by several firms in Atlanta, and the 
feature principally objectionable to them was in section 7, requiring 
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specific writing for all cotton diverted or held for the purpose of 


concentration and classification in course of shipment. The section 
is as follows: 

Section 7. It is hereby expressly understood and agreed that this 
insurance shall in no case apply to any cotton which has been under 
bill of lading while diverted from, or delayed in, shipment by in- 
struction or act of assured or their agents or employees, by placing 
same in warchouse or on storage in any way, except at compresses 
where cotton may be concentrated in course of shipment. This in- 
surance shall be suspended while any cotton may be so diverted 
trom or delayed in, shipment as to such cotton, and this insurance 
shall reattach to same only when delivered to or legally in custody 
of carrier, or, if in warehouse, when the cotton leaves the warehouse 
for reshipment, or when the cotton in any way shall have become 
again in regular process of handling for shipment, such reattach- 
ment to begin at time wuen orders for said shipment have been given 
by assured and record made of same. 


This feature did not affect straight and legitimate transit risks on 
shipments from the interior to ports or mills, except that a strict 
accounting of time under the fifteen-day limit has brought a consid- 
erable increase in revenue in excess which has before been lost. 
These Atlanta firms appealed to the executive committee for a resti- 
tution of the liberal privileges formerly allowed them, and threat- 
ened secession to the Eastern brokers, but the committee refused 
positively to recede from its position. The result is that the busi- 
ness has been placed in the East, under marine forms, on a rate of 
twenty cents per hundred, with a limit of thirty days. That this 
form is advantageous only in case of intermediate stoppage is shown 
by the fact that all direct shipments are made under the tariff rate 
of seventeen and one-half cents per hundred for fifteen days, which 
allows adequate time for direct transportation. The business was 
offered by a broker to a tariff company under provision that section 
7 be waived, which also goes to show that the demand for extra time 
is not on account of proper transit requirements. The issue is 
separation and demarkation of the transit risk proper from the inter- 
mediate storage risk, and the officers of the association are thor- 
oughly satisfied with the way the issue has been put and the manner 
in which it has resulted for this season’s business. Some insurance 
journals have been led to make some sarcastic allusions to the sup- 
posed discomfiture of the cotton committee over the exultation of 
the seceding firms and the brokers who secured the business, but the 
laughing season is not over yet. Companies taking the business 
are not likely to realize great profits, and what glory they gain may 
be dimmed by the application of that incongruous soubriquet, “horse 
marines,” which they deserve, inasmuch as the greater portion of this 
cotton never goes to sea. It is reported that the Insurance Com- 
pany of North America has taken some of this business on a marine 
form—dry-shod, a sort of “Willie-off-the-yacht” speculation. In the 
course of contention it was intimated that tariff companies might 
make a false compromise by agreeing with the assured upon a lax 
and ingenuous construction of the objectionable section 7. Not- 
withstanding the remarkable number of subjunctive clauses in this 
section 7, it admits of only one honest construction to intelligent 
underwriters, and that was rendered by one of the framers. There 
is only one way of which it has been said “even a fool may not err 
therein,” and insurance men do not class strictly enough to feel at 
ease in that road. 


The executive committee of the South-Eastern Tariff Association 
will meet in Atlanta on September 26, this being the regular date 
of meeting for the transaction of routine business. 


There have been of late a number of withdrawals from the State 
of Georgia. The American Annuity Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany; headed and promoted by General John B. Gordon, has liqui- 
dated all claims, and retired after an existence of less than a year. 
This company offered a contact, on the mutual plan, very attractive 
in promises, and, by virtue of the prestige of General Gordon, might 
have established a lucrative business, but the policy was unsound 
and impracticable, and must have resulted in ruin. A most fortunate 
thing it was for the public and all concerned that the general saw 
the error of his way, and found the truth that ‘a good name is more 
to be desired than riches.”. Other mutuals retired were the Ameri- 
can Temperance Life. of New York, Mutual Aid Association of 
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Columbus, Ga., Bankers Mutual Casualty of Des Moines, Ia. The 
American Fire has retired from Georgia, and it is currently reported 
that the Pacific Fire will follow shortly. 


Three singular claims have recently come up in this section. S 
W. Mitchell of Hickory Grove, S. C., has entered suit against the 
Woodmen of the World for $50,000, on account of injuries received in 
the course of initiation into the Hickory Grove camp. Both injury 
and humiliation are charged, and the allegations are decidedly sen 
sational. A verdict for $10,000 has been rendered by the city court 
of Macon, Ga., in favor of Mrs. J. R. Austin, against the Travelers 
Protective Association, being the full amount of an accident policy 
held by her husband who was a paymaster of the Georgia Southern 
and Florida Railroad, and was killed by the accidental discharge of a 
Winchester rifle while riding in the baggage car of a train on that 
road. The association contended that, as an employee of the road, 
the assured was not entitled to full indemnity, but the jury held that 
he was not in the discharge of his duty, and therefore not to be 
classified as an employee. The Knights of Damon have paid to 
Mrs. A. G. Guerrin an indemnity of $1000 for the “total permanent 
disability” of her husband, who suffered an illness resulting in in- 
sanity. 


Inspector H. M. Tanner has again completed an examination of 
the fire department of Birmingham, Ala., and the city is about up 
to the long-promised qualifications for a first-class rate. Macon, 
Ga., hangs fire, and stands in defiance of the theory that delays are 
dangerous. At Jacksonville, Fla., the board of trade is beginning 
an organized movement toward securing improved fire equipment 
and reduced rates, absolution from conflagration losses being a 
feature. The papers of Augusta, Ga., persist in hammering the 
South-Eastern Tariff Association on the strength of her celebrated 
system of waterworks, regardless of losses experienced in the past, 
which have shown absolute ineffectiveness on the part of the fire de- 
partment. An increase in rates is proposed at Monroe, La., on 
account of the disbandment of the local fire department and defects 
in the waterworks. For months past occasional protests have been 
entered by inspectors against defects in the electrical installations at 
Palestine, Tex. The Texas Fire Prevention Association has now 
made positive demands for correction, and the citizens of the town 
The manner in which the fire 
department handled the fire which lately destroyed the market house 
at Houston, Tex., has called down the condemnation of the associa- 
tion, which has asked for an investigation by the city authorities. 


The fire department of Greenville, S. C., has been roasted for over- 
looking a fire which consumed seven dwellings near the city limits. 
The officials thought that the blaze was out of town, but they can not 
be excused for failure to investigate. They should have attended. 
even though without an invitation. In contrast to this is the credi- 
table record of the New Orleans department, under Acting Chief 
Lynch, in handling the fire in the Menge establishment, which was 
filled with most inflammable stock. 


The Home Mutual Life Insurance Company has been organized 
by R. E. Johnson and J. A. Sheets at Columbia, S. C. 


The American National Insurance Company has been chartered 
in Texas by E. A. Taylor, William H. Moore, Ed. McGarry, H. M. 
Stewart, A. W. Frazer, R. E. Speer and E. W. McGarry of Fort 
Worth. 


At Meridian, Miss., C. F. Woods and A. D. McRaven have formed 
a copartnership for the purpose of conducting the insurance business. 





Life Insurance Leaflet. 


ONE of the most unique canvassing leaflets of the year has just been 
issued. It is entitled ‘‘Too Busy,’’ and will prove an excellent help to 
agents in soliciting. Sample copy will be mailed on receipt of 4 cents 
Address,, J, A. F., care of THE SPECTATOR, *** 
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FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING. 


A Few Remarks About Heating Appliances for Warmth. 


By GrEorRGE VELTEN STEEB. 

The time for examination of all heating appliances, the surround- 
ings of these appliances, flues, chimneys, smoke pipes, steam pipes 
and all smoke and heat conveyors is again at hand, and notwithstand- 
ing all that has been said and written upon this subject, iteration and 
reiteration is necessary and advisable, and this is clearly shown by 
the simple fact that last year we had fires resulting from the same 
well-known causes that have been operating year by year, i. e., de- 
fective flues, over-heated flues, ignition of soot in chimneys, wood in 
contact with steam pipes, wood over-heated by heat flues, hot ashes 
and kindred causes. 

Let us review some of these troubles and defects seriatim and ex- 
amine their causes and remedies. 

Fireplaces, Hearths, Chimneys.—The proper remedy is a proper 
construction. 

The conditions here should be as follows, i. e., floor timbers should 
not be in contact at any point with any fireplaces or hearths, and 
here the buildings laws of New York city solve this hazardous point 
by requiring that all fireplaces and chimney breasts must have trim- 
mer arches, at least 20 inches in width, constructed of brick, stone 
or burnt clay; this does away with any wood being too near to the 
fireplace. Fireplaces should not be finished with wood fireboards. 
Fireplaces and chimneys should be finished with smooth joints on 
the insides, to prevent accumulations of soot and unburned scraps of 
inflammable materials. The throat capacities of flues should not be 
less than 8 inches square on the inside, and for wood-burning fire- 
places they should be 8 inches x 12 inches; this allows for an adequate 
draft, and the carrying off of waste that would otherwise accumulate 
and cause over-heating of surrounding materials. So much for what 
should be; but what should be is not always so, and in these respects 
it is not so in innumerable cases, hence where woodwork is in con- 
tact with fireplaces and flues and chimneys, remove it and fill in the 
space with cement, asbestos or some other non-inflammable ma- 
terials. Chimneys should be scraped inside to remove soot and all 
uneveness, and all open fireplaces should be scraped out for the 
same reason. 

Chimneys, if supported on wooden shelves or floors are absolutely 
wrongly set, and should be properly built up from the ground, or if 
this is impracticable, should be reset on cast-iron bases, supported on 
cast-iron brackets or posts. 

Smoke Pipes and All Other Heat Flues, especially from cellar 
furnaces and steam boilers, should be swept off on their tops, so as 
to remove all inflammable materials which may have blown or fallen 
there, and where there is not good and clear ventilation between 
these pipes and woodwork near them, the location of the pipes 
should be changed, or the woodwork should be covered by sheet 
asbestos, and this covered by sheet tin, lock jointed, or the pipes 
thickly covered with some non-heat carrying material. 

Gas Stoves and Oil Stoves, and Apparatus Heated by Electricity 
should not rest directly upon wood, and should have adequate ven- 
tilating spaces between them and all surrounding wood. If such ap- 
pliances have not free ventilating spaces under them, they should 
rest on asbestos and tin-covered boards. Oil stoves should stand in 
stamped metal pans, so that in case of leakage or explosion of oil 
reservoirs the spread of the oil may be confined to the utmost extent. 

Alcohol and Other Burning Fluid Lamps, whether for heating 
sealing wax, curling irons or for any other purposes, should be set 
in stamped, not soldered, pans of a capacity in excess of the reservoir, 
so that in case of leakage or explosion the scattering of burning 
fluid may be as limited as possible. 

Electrically Heated Appliances are no safer than appliances heated 
in any other way, when the same degree of heat is generated, and, 
therefore, should receive the same protective consideration as other 
appliances, i. e., keep them off of wood and other inflammable ma- 
terials, and place them where they will have free ventilation around 
them. 

Steam Pipes,—Here is an ever-present source of danger, not in 
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the steam pipes themselves, but in their location and the care given 
to keeping them free from inflammable materials. 

Steam pipes in contact with wood carbonize the wood, and by the 
alternate heating and cooling, cause it to enter into an active state 
of combustion, and where lint, papers or other rubbish has been al- 
lowed to accumulate on or about the pipes the fire is rapidly carried, 
and as there is more or less wood near these pipes, and from the 
heat of the pipes this wood has been thoroughly dried, there is present 
all that is necessary for the start of a disastrous fire. 

In all cases these pipes should be supported on iron brackets, hold- 
ing them free and clear of all wood and other inflammable materials, 
and where passing through floors and partitions they should be held 
rigidly away from contact with the wood by iron holders or collars, 
or by asbestos, or similar non-combustible and non-heat carrying ma- 
terials. 

Pipes at the sides of rooms, behind counters, tables, benches and 
in other dark, concealed or unreadily reached places are apt to ac- 
cumulate rubbish of all kinds between and about them, or papers, 
boxes and other things are pushed against and left in contact with 
them. These conditions should receive careful attention; the pipes 
should be kept clear and free of all rubbish, nothing inflammable 
should be left in contact with them, they should receive regular and 
systematic cleaning, and be kept free, not only of rubbish, but of all 
inflammable materials. 

Overhead is the best place for steam pipes; they are then in full 
view, and no goods, boxes, etc., can be pushed against, and rubbish 
is not apt to collect on them. 

Ashes.—Herein lies a decided hazard, as it is the general rule to 
place ashes in wooden receptacles in dwellings, and many stores and 
offices in large cities, while in small towns and villages it is the uni- 
versal rule to use wooden receptacles. The supposititious belief is 
that only cold ashes are put in the receptacles, but facts prove this to 
be a fallacy; the fires that start in these places, the cause of which 
can only be hot ashes, clearly proves that hot, as well as cold, ashes 
are thrown into these places. Then again, the heaping up of ashes 
in corners until an accumulation compels their removal is a very bad 
practice. These heaps retain their heat for a long time, and are apt 
to get in contact with inflammable materials, or “odds and ends’; 
ind not only are the ashes apt to come in contact with such material, 
but the ash heap is liable to become the rubbish heap also, and then 
the liability of fire is greatly increased. 

The remedy is an easy one: Place ashes in riveted metal ash cans, 
the bottoms of which do not come in contact with the floor under 
them; do not use cans that are soldered, for the heat will cause them 
to fall apart. 

The reduction of the hazard from heating appliances can be ob- 
tained in a few simple ways, but the co-cperation of all concerned 
must be obtained; the owner and the renter, the insurance companies 
and the fire department, and at the start of all the building depart- 
ment, must all work together in an intelligent way to produce proper 
results. 

Where there are building laws the laws should be enforced. Where 
there are no building laws, or where they are not enforced, the fire 
departments should take the question up—and under all conditions 
the insurance inspector should point out the faults, and the insur- 
ance companies should insist upon the remedies. 

To reduce the fire hazard from the heating appliances, the follow- 
ing points are necessary to be observed and carried out: 

(1) All heat generating appliances should be set clear and free of 
wood, and should have plenty of ventilating area about them; it 
makes no difference whether it is a steam boiler, a cooking range or 
an electric heater, as long as it is a heat-producing apparatus it should 
not be in contact with wood, and it should have sufficient air space 
around it to give a circulation of practically cool air in large enough 
quantity to reduce the probability of an over-heating of any wood- 
work which may be in the immediate vicinity, for the drier wood is, 
the more liable it is to combustion, and the more rapidly it will burn. 
Where it is not possible to obtain necessary space for ventilation, 
the apparatus should be covered with some non-heat carrying ma- 
terial, or the exposed woodwork should be covered with asbestos, 
and over this sheet tin nailed on with locked joints; in the case of 
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large cooking ranges there should be a metal hood ventilator over the 
front of the range, in order to carry off greasy vapors, etc.; heat-pro- 
ducing appliances raised on legs or standards, such as stoves (whether 
coal, gas, oil or electric), should have some non-combustible ma- 
terial under them; all liquid burning appliances should be stood in 
riveted pans of a minimum capacity of the liquid reservoir. 

(2) All smoke pipes should be of an adequate size for their pur- 
pose, and should be free of contact with all woodwork, and should 
be regularly cleaned out to free them of all sooty accumulations. 

(3) All steam and hot air pipes and flues should be free and clear 
of all wood and other inflammable materials. 

(4) All chimneys should be of adequate size, be not less than 12 
inches in thickness of the brick work, be smooth finished on the in- 
side, and be regularly cleaned and freed of all soot and other ac- 
cumulations. 

(5) Ashes should be properly cared for, and placed in riveted metal 
ash cans. 

After the heating appliances are once put in good condition, it 
only needs a little common sense and care to keep them so. 

Now is the time to inspect all these appliances, before the need of 
using them is yet at hand, and while there is still some time left in 
which they can be arranged safely without any extraordinary incon- 
venience. 





Acetylene Gas Machines to be Altered. 


As an instance of the usefulness to the general public of the com- 
bined efforts of the fire insurance companies tending to the safe- 
guarding of life and property, it may be mentioned that the manu- 
facturers of a certain class of acetylene gas machines (one of which 
recently exploded) have signified their willingness to comply with any 
suggestions coming from the underwriters laboratories. Of course, 
this action will render all machines made in future by this firm more 
reliable, and will be for the welfare not only of the fire insurance 
companies and of persons insured by them, but of all other users of 
these machines as well. 





Can Trolley Lines be Utilized in Fire Fighting ? 


The possibility of utilizing the ever-expanding trolley systems 
in the extinguishment of fires is suggested by the report of the 
United States consul at Rouen, France, upon the method in use in that 
city. This consists of providing at each street hydrant an electrically- 
driven pump, together with cables for connecting it with the nearest 
trolley wire. The pump will put the water under pressure and a line 
of hose can be used to connect it with the burning property. 

When the dangers attending trolley railroads are considered, it 
would seem as though there should be some compensatory service 
rendered by them. Leakage of electricity from such systems has 
seriously impaired the integrity of water and gas pipes in many sec- 
tions; and the wires, often carrying very heavy currents, frequently 
constitute a menace to firemen in their efforts to subdue fires. The 
question now arises whether the plan adopted at Ruen is feasible in 
this country, or in portions of it; also whether arrangements might 
not be possible whereby pumps, hose, hook and ladder trucks or 
other fire-fighting equipment should be quickly transported to fires 
in the outlying districts, which are not now under protection. 





Explosions of Chemicals at Fires. 

William McDevitt, the expert inspector of the Philadelphia Fire 
Underwriters Association, lectured on “Explosions of Chemicals at 
Fires” before the Franklin Institute of this city on the evening of 
September 18. He illustrated his remarks by a series of experiments, 
causing explosions by mixing chemicals, not serious, but sufficient 
to demonstrate the danger of such mixtures. Chlorate of potash was, 
he said, the cause of the Tarrant explosion in New York last fall, 
and to demonstrate its explosive force when brought in contact with 
wood smoke, he placed a pinch of the chemical in a covered tin ves- 
sel, together with a piece of wood; the vessel heated to a high degree 
fired the wood, and the smoke combining with the chlorate of potash 
caused such a violent explosion that had not the tin can been 
chained it would have gone through the roof. Demonstrations were 
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also given of the force of sodium chlorate, picric acid, disulphide of 
carbon and a drop of gasoline. 

Speaking of flashlight powder Mr. McDevitt said it was a violent 
explosive, and very dangerous if kept any length of time in consider- 
able quantities. In the lapse of time the powder decomposed, setting 
free picric acid, a highly explosive chemical. 

The lecture was very instructive, especially to the insurance men 
present; and members of the Insurance Society of Philadelphia, the 
organization of which, by the way, is nearly complete, can look for- 
ward to some very interesting lectures by the same gentleman in the 
near future, dealing with the various hazards which are encountered 
in writing a general line of fire business. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Insurance Conditions in Toledo. 
[From OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


The meeting of the Local Fire Insurance Agents at Put-in-Bay was a 
grand success in every way, being largely attended by an enthusiastic 
lot of hustlers. That the insurance interest in the hands of men repre- 
sented there will be well cared for goes without saying. That some much 
needed reforms will be brought about in the various State legislatures 
through the influence of this body of brainy men, if hard work will pro- 
duce results, is an assured fact. 

The local agents of Toledo are forming themselves into strong combina- 
tions to better handle the insurance business. The incorporation of the 
Insurance Agency Company to do an insurance business, seem to make it 
necessary for the various small agencies to do something to protect their 
interests. A number of combinations of small agencies to make strong 
ones has recently occurred, so that instead of having a large list of small 
agencies, representing one or two companies, the number of agencies 
have been greatly reduced. This situation has been counteracted by the 
specials of some of the companies placing their supplies in the hands of 
parties who have absolutely no experience in the insurance business, and 
only use it as a sort of side show to their other office affairs. These 
agents write anything and everything that is offered, and the companies 
wonder why the loss ratios are so high. The combinations above referred 
to, instead of reducing, has increased the number of local agents doing 
business. 

Considerable of a flurry has been occasioned among the manufacturing 
interests in the outlying districts by the threat of the fire board to close 
a number of fire engine houses. The board finds itself confronted with a 
deficit of $20,000, and a-certainty that this will be increased to thirty or 
thirty-five thousand before an additional levy can be made to furnish them 
with funds to pay the running expenses. The firemen are now two months 
behind in their pay, and the propertyowners are confronted with the abso- 
lute certainty of a large increase of rates if fire protection is removed from 
these districts. Protests are being filed, both by the local agents and the 
propertyowners. Several unsuccessful efforts have been made to get the 
city to purchase a fireboat for our water front interests, and to care for 
os business interests which could be readily reached from the water 
ront. 

A small sized scandal is brewing in the water works department, which 
is being investigated by the citizens’ committee. Take it all in all, the 
position of the local agents at the present time, and that of the property- 
owners is anything but pleasant. 

The life insurance agents of Toledo report a nice increase in their busi- 
ness, and the local representatives are, therefore, correspondingly happy. 
H. 8S. Basset, statistician of the Ohio Insurance Department, is in Toledo 
examining the life associations located here, and will also examine the 
Northern Central Life, an old-line company, whose headquarters are in 
the Spitzer building, Toledo. This company has phenomenal success, and 
is well managed. Mr. Todd’s association, whose troubles were noted in 
THE SPECTATOR columns some time ago, in their efforts to comply with 
the law, and secure a license, are again under the ban of the Department. 
It seems that in their efforts to secure business, their losses have ex- 
ceeded their income, and instead of exercising their right to assess their 
members to make up the deficiency, the manager, fearing its special as- 
sessment effects on the policyholders, went down into his own pocket 
and advanced something over $2000. As this class of associations have no 
authority to borrow money, they have been required to charge that amount 
as a personal loss to the manager, and no means to secure a repayment 
of this fund are within the power of the officers. A Van Wert association 
was found in practically the same condition, they having borrowed about 
$8000. 

There are efforts being made among the business interests and manu- 
facturers to organize a stock fire insurance company in Toledo. With a 
population of 160,000, the city is without a fire insurance company; and 
from present indications their efforts will meet with success. The lumber 
interests are also agitating the matter of a company to cover their in- 
terests only, and as they already have an association for business and 
social purposes they will, undoubtedly, be able to report prompt progress 
along that line. SKIP. 

Toledo, September 21. 











—John Bird, a collector for the Metropolitan in Pittsburg, has been held 
in court on charge of embezzlement, made by Inspector Adam Stormfield. 
Bird was short, it is alleged, some $20. 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 


{Our readers will oblige by sending us suggestions, items of news, etc.. such 
as appointments of superintendents and assistant superintendents, or anything 
of interest in connection with industrial insurance.] 


—The Metropolitan, which has reinsured the industrial business of the 
Pacific Mutual, has retained Julius C. Stein as superintendent for Mon- 
tana, the position he held formerly with the Pacific Mutual. 

—The Sun Life has appointed J. C. Dunn assistant superintendent at 
Memphis; W. D. McWilliams of Memphis to be assistant superintendent 
at that place, and E. T. Irwin to be assistant superintendent at Louisville 
No. 1. 

—The North side branch offices of the Metropolitan at Chicago were 
broken into last week by safe robbers, who were apparently experts. They 
forced open the safe, and escaped with $48 and a number of valuable 
documents. 

—Assistant Superintendent J. L. Morgan of Owensboro has been pro- 
moted to the office of superintendent of Chicago No. 1 by the Sun Life. 
With Mr. Morgan go two of his agents in the Owensboro district, R. C. 
Ware and W. H. Davis, who have been promoted to assistancies. 


—Assistant Superintendent McCollam of the Prudential in a canvass of 
ten houses on Fourth street, Lancaster, Pa., found a population of forty. 
Of these thirty were insured in the Prudential, three in other companies 
and only seven uninsured. Another illustration of the universality of life 
insurance. 

—The purchase of the Pacific Mutual Life’s industrial business by the 
Metropolitan, mentioned last week, involved the largest sum ever paid 
for an industrial insurance business—said to be nearly $1,000,000. This 
move will enable the Pacific Mutual to push its ordinary life and accident 
branches the more vigorously, besides adding a million dollars to its 
assets, and increasing its surplus proportionately. The Pacific Mutual’s 
policyholders of all classes would appear to have been benefited by this 
transaction. 

HINTS FOR INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 

Thoroughness.—The writer happened to be in the office of a local super- 
intendent the other day when a matter came up involving a good deal 
of thought and careful work, and necessitating the exercise of consider- 
able tact in its accomplishment. ‘‘Assistant Blank,” said the superin- 
tendent, “‘is the very man to do this properly. If I have anything which 
requires careful, thorough handling, he is the man I always select.” 
What a reputation to have! Out of a staff of sixty to eighty men he was 
the one selected, because he was thorough. And he will be the one se- 
lected right along until he is selected by the company to fill a vacant 
superintendency somewhere, for that is the kind of men they are looking 
for constantly—men who will be thorough—of whom the superintendent 
is sure, not part of the time, but all the time. Strive to have that reputa- 
tion, Mr. Agent or Assistant. Be thorough in everything you undertake, 
whether it be a collection or an inspection, or whatever it may chance 
to be, so that your superintendent may learn to rely absolutely upon you. 
It pays. 

Rainy Days.—Did you ever think, Mr. Agent, of the amount of time 
you have lost in complaining about rainy days? Of the times you have 
come back to the office discouraged because you thought it was too muddy 
and unpleasant to go around tracking up people’s front stoops? Of the 
days you have started out with the best intentions, but have given up in 
the middle of the day because it rained? Well, if you haven’t you’re a 
very exceptional man. Most of us have! When the rainy days come, Mr. 
Agent, remember that some of your policyholders will be home—just 
the time to see them. Just the time to collect those old arrears. Just 
the time to write up that Ordinary they have been talking about so long. 
The debit is a splendid thing to get acquainted with on rainy days. 
Suppose you try it the next dull, rainy Thursday that comes. Don’t hang 
around the office, Mr. Agent. No business there. But go out on your 
debit, even if you don’t want to do any new canvassing, and it will be 
a strange thing if you don’t bring home something for your trouble. 

Devotion to Business.—There is no room in the business for men who 
would be only “‘half successful.’’ There is plenty of room not only ‘‘near 
the top,” but more than half the way down for any man who will devote 
himself thoroughly and entirely to the business, determined to throw 
himself heart and soul in it and to ‘“‘do or die.’”” If we only had a little 
more of that spirit the world would be a great deal more progressive and 
prosperous even than it is—certainly it is so in the world of life in- 
surance. The men who are successful in a large way, Mr. Agent, are the 
men who throw themselves into whatever they have to do, and never 
rest until it is accomplished, and that is the kind of a life insurance 
canvasser you want to be. Put lots of enthusiasm and personal fire into 
your work; in other words, put lots of yourself into it, if you expect to 
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have any effect in moving others. This is the important element of suc- 
cess, and counts more than the number of hours you work—the extent 
to which you throw your energy and your devotion of all the faculties 
with which you are gifted. If you do this in a large measure your success 
will be proportionate. , 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Annua! [leeting of The Union. 
THE twenty-third annual meeting of the Union was held at Frontenac, N. 
Y., on September 18-20, about seventy-five members being present. Ap- 
propriate resolutions in memory of the late President McKinley were 
adopted, and the meeting adjourned during the time of his funeral on 
Thursday. 

President DeCamp presented statistics bearing upon the premiums and 
losses in Union territory, covering the life of the organization. He showed 
that the profit margin for that period, twenty-one years, was about six 
per cent, and that last year’s rates were considerably below the twenty- 
one-year average. He recommended cutting down expenses, and also a 
reduction of rates on preferred classes in profitable sections. The com- 
mittee having charge of the preparation of statistics on unprofitable classes 
was re-established. Chairman Lenehan of the governing committtee re- 
ported the rating of 3900 large area buildings and stocks, and spoke ap- 
provingly of the results of the various schedule ratings. The committee 
favored a continuation of the work relating to unprofitable classes, lower 
rates on preferred classes, and the separation of Union from non-Union com- 
panies in agencies. It was voted to recommend to the Iowa ratemaker to 
cease making rates on preferred classes; also to take off exposure charges 
on dwellings in Ohio, Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska. The members re- 
newed their pledges of co-operation, and agreed to notify their Louisville 
and Milwaukee agents to favor the adoption of the new mercantile 
schedule. The separation question was brought up on Thursday, but was 
promptly tabled, without discussion. In the absence of any agreement 
among the members of the large cities’ committee the general subject was 
laid over until next spring. The members of the committee to draft rules 
in relation to uniform payment of losses were unable to agree, and no ac- 
tion was taken. It was voted to permit inclusion of electric light appa- 
ratus in building forms. The new officers elected are: President, J. M. 
DeCamp, Cincinnati; vice-president, F. S. James, Chicago; secretary, 
John P. Hubble, Chicago. The March, 1902, meeting will be held at Old 
Point Comfort. 








‘sLife Assurance as a Profession.’’ 
VICE-PRESIDENT JAMES H. HYDE of the Equitable Life was invited to 
address the recent convention of life underwriters, and chose for his sub- 
ject “Life Assurance as a Profession.”’ Illness prevented him from de- 
livering the address, but the following is the text of the paper he had pre- 
pared for the occasion: 

As the world grows older, and its unoccupied fields grow narrower, the 
choice of a profession becomes an increasingly difficult problem. Every 
year there flows into the arena of human activity a vast and surging 
throng of those who seek employment. From millions of homes, scattered 
over our vast domain, and from foreign lands as well, with or without 
preparation, the seekers for work press into every kind of occupation, 
and compete with each other for every possible opening. In fairly well 
settled communities the demand for labor has increased faster than the 
demand for laborers. In such communities, therefore, the pressure for 
work becomes more severe from year to year. The avenues which lead to 
competence and distinction are more and more thronged. It is increas- 
ingly difficult for the beginner to obtain entrance to them; and even after 
such an opportunity is achieved the period of struggle before even a very 
moderate success can be attained becomes more and more prolonged. It 
may be true that “there is always room at the top,” but it is true only 
because few can ever get there. The great majority never succeed in 
doing so, and spend their lives in the mere avoidance of complete failure. 
Many can not even accomplish this, and sink beneath the surface. 

As the severity of these conditions increases there arises at length the 
impulse to migrate to less fully developed regions, in which the oppor- 
tunities for enterprising manhood are usually greater. This resource has 
played a most prominent part in the world’s history. It was the basis of 
Horace Greeley’s famous saying, ‘“‘“Go West, young man!” which was better 
advice when given than it would be now, and is better now than it will be 
fifty years hence. In the first half of the eighteenth century, Bishop 
Berkeley, writing on the “Prospect of Planting Arts and Learning in 
America,” penned the oft quoted lines: 

Westward the course of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offering is the last. 

Bishop Berkeley did not foresee the opening up of Africa, where all the 
diplomacy of Europe will fight to a finish to-the needs of civilization; but 
he rightly regarded the resource of migration, in search of increased 
opportunity to work, as in its nature, only temporary. It is even now 
less available than formerly, and within a moderate time must cease to 
be an important factor. 

To what source, then, must we look to find a substitute for migration? 
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Fortunately another influence is at work in this direction, has already 
become prominent, and is developing so rapidly as to promise to more than 
make up for the decline in the availability of migration, and that is the 
multiplication of wants accompanying the advance of civilization and the 
stupendous march of science, and the consequent increase of occupations 
necessary to supply them. 

Inventions of machinery threw many out of employment, but then 
stimulated and developed industries dependent upon machinery which gave 
employment to many more. The discovery of steam power led to the enor- 
mous development of transportation by railroads and by steamships, and 
gave employment to multitudes. The more recent development of elec- 
tricity as a motive power, resulting in systems of electric lighting, trolley 
lines, etc., has brought employment to other great multitudes. The blood- 
.etting of the medieval barber has developed into the highly scientific 
surgery of to-day; the rough and simple practices of the country surveyor 
and local constructor, into the marvelous skill and accuracy of the civil 
engineer; the simple resources of the workman, into the complicated 
but wonderfully efficient devices of the mechanical or marine engineer. 
Medicine, engineering, law and instruction have developed a number of 
specialties, which increase the opportunities open to those who enter these 
professions. Dentistry, stenography, typewriting and nursing are com- 
paratively recent occupations. 

Among the remarkable developments of modern civilization one of the 
greatest is life insurance. Akin in magnitude to the application of steam 
and electricity, its growth has been astonishing during the last fifty or 
sixty years; and like them it has been the means of furnishing multitudes 
of employees with useful work. Originating as an application of the 
mathematical theory of probabilities to observations on the duration of 
human life, it has repaid its obligations to that science by creating an 
extended field and making a sure demand for the services of a new and 
important profession—that of the actuary. It has also practically de- 
veloped a new specialty in the medical profession, that of the medical 
examiner; and has contributed to the formation of a new department of 
law, the law of insurance. And it is time for us to recognize that it is 
now developing another new profession, far wider in extent, namely, that 
of the life insurance solicitor. 

In the early days, while the plans of insurance were few and simple, no 
great capacity nor education were required of its agents, and their occu- 
pation did not stand very high in the regard of the public. Many men took 
it up chiefly because they had failed to make a success at anything else. 
Few who thought that they could succeed in any of the well recognized 
professions were willing to give their time to it, except as a mere adjunct 
to their principal business. The general average was low. Common sense 
and tact were so often lacking that the very name of life insurance agent 
became a byword for an unwelcome visitor. It speaks well for the innate 
merits of life insurance that it was able to grow even when it was so 
poorly served. 

But it did grow both in magnitude and in the extension and variety of 
its plans; and with its growth the requirements and dignity of its advo- 
cates increased. The great possibilities that lay in the path of a capable 
agent began to be perceived. Ability was on the one hand required, and 
on the other hand attracted, and was suitably compensated. Unfortunately 
it was not always honorable ability that sought the prizes. The “Light- 
ning Special’ appeared, and for a time flourished, but his prosperous 
career was brief. The value of integrity and high character is now recog- 
nized. What was once merely an occupation in this age of specialization 
has developed into an important and highly respected profession, of which 
you, ladies and gentlemen, are distinguished members. I solicit your 
kind attention to some thoughts concerning this new profession which you 
so ably represent. 

That we are fully justified in ranking this occupation as in truth a 
profession appears from various considerations, in which it is compared 
with other professions and shown to share in as many of their charac- 
teristics as any two of them share with each other. 

The character of the work is eminently mental. Success depends not 
upon brute strength, nor rugged endurance, nor yet upon that kind of 
mental quality which develops manual or other physical skill. Real suc- 
cess of an honorable kind depends altogether upon a high grade of mental 
ability, a keen insight into the complexities of human character, a ready 
and correct perception of individual idiosyncrasies, good judgment and 
fine tact, and that delicate but powerful quality which has been called 
magnetism. In this respect the life insurance solicitor approaches very 
nearly the clergyman. It is the peculiar province of each to impress him- 
self upon others, to make his superior knowledge and realization of truth 
effective in guiding and molding the action of others. In these respects 
also his work resembles that of the teacher or the lawyer. 

Like the other professions, the practice of life insurance does not re- 
quire much pecuniary capital. It may be favorably entered upon with 
even less outlay than is required for medicine, law, theology, engineering 
or teaching. 

Nevertheless, like some of the other professions, it is capable of a 
business extension and legitimate alliance with capital which greatly in- 
creases its possible pecuniary rewards and influence. The solicitor who 
feels that he has business capacity which does not find full scope for its 
use in his personal efforts may readily enlarge his sphere of action. 
What a boarding school accomplishes for the teacher, and the private 
hospital for the physician, the organization and superintendence of a 
great general agency accomplishes for the life insurance solicitor. In this 
field the ablest men in the profession have found full scope and reward 
for their highest capabilities. 

One of the attractive features of certain professions, such as theology, 
medicine, teaching and sometimes law, is the close and enduring personal 
ties to which they lead. The life insurance solicitor should claim his full 
share in this advantage. He should always remember that the generation 
which he is now helping to protect will be in large part transformed into 
the applicants of a future period. He should steadily look to permanance of 
position and employment, to the confidence of his “‘insured,’’ based on past 
experience, and to a succession of his personal relations from parents to 
children. To this end, as well as from a higher motive, when he finds a 
new “prospect” he should not regard it as covering the whole field of his 
duty merely to sell him as large a policy as he can. The plans of insurance 
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are now so varied, and some of them so complicated, that the public needs 
skilled guidance. It should be the steady aim of the agent conscientiously 
to meet this need. By the very act of solicitation he has offered himself 
as skilled adviser; and he is as much bound to give the best advice he can 
as the physician is to his patient or the lawyer to his client. He should 
not suffer himself to be blinded by what may seem to him to be his own 
personal immediate interest into trying to sell the policy which brings him 
the largest commission. He should identify himself with the applicant 
and his dependents, and should take a pride in his own professional posi- 
tion. It should be his single aim to sell the policy which in the lapse of 
time will best approve the wisdom and honesty of his advice. It goes 
without saying that he should be fully competent by his thorough famili- 
arity with the subject, and by the soundness of his judgment, to select 
wisely for the applicant; and by his persuasive, tactful and forceful 
reasoning powers to carry his advice into effect. 

As the clergyman cares for the moral welfare of his flock, and the 
physician for the bodily health of his patients, so the life insurance agent 
should acquire a permanent professional position in relation to his policy- 
holders and their families, as their skilled adviser in all matters pertaining 
to a secure provision for helpless dependency, or the infirmity of advanced 
age. He thus becomes in one department the personal friend and the 
confidential and trusted family adviser, as the clergyman and the physician 
do in other departments. Nor are his opportunities less than theirs. In 
the settlement of claims he finds an entrance to the hearts of those with 
whom he deals. Many of them will never forget the sympathizing friend 
whose counsel followed in earlier days proved so wise, and who brings 
them succor in their time of bereavement. Respect and affection gradually 
won in the family expand at length into influence in the community. As 
he grows older the life insurance agent becomes a man of note. The 
benevolence inbred by the honorable practice of his profession makes 
everyone regard him as a friend. He lives in honor among his neighbors; 
and, having practiced what he preached, dies in peace. 

Do you say that this is an ideal picture? I admit it, but maintain that it 
is not impossible of attainment. Indeed it still falls short of the loftiest 
view of the profession. For life insurance, like other professions, not only 
furnishes opportunity for pecuniary rewards, but it also supplies a lofty 
motive in the character of the results that it accomplishes, in the satis- 
faction felt that the worker is a power for good, that he is useful, not only 
to himself and his family, but in so high a degree also to the community. 
His chief satisfaction should be, not in the pecuniary success, nor yet in 
his position of respect and influence, but in the immense contribution 
wkich he has made to the welfare and happiness of others. It is well 
worth while for him to dwell upon this subject, for an intelligent and en- 
thusiastic realization of the truth brings great energy, influence and power. 

On the other hand, a failure to comprehend the moral force of his pro- 
fession, even in the case of an honorable agent, easily tends to an apolo- 
getic attitude and the habit of soliciting as though one were asking a 
favor, which is destructive of professional self-respect and most injurious 
to success. 

This fault—to be avoided in any profession—is especially noxious in 
that of life insurance, whose very essence lies in the power to convince 
and influence others, a power which it directly attacks. 

The agent also may still occasionally encounter the effort to hold him 
at a low level—a remnant from the time when its advocates were not 
so respected as they are now. This should be met, not by irritable self- 
assertion, but by calm dignity, which is wonderfully aided by an earnest 
realization of the high and beneficent character of the work in which he is 
engaged and deserves to succeed in. 

If the life assurance agent not only fails in such realization, but is also 
not restrained by personal principle from dishonorable practices, the result 
is melancholy. He becomes a double dealer, faithless in his obligations, 
both to his company and to the applicant, degrading himself and dishon- 
oring ‘his calling. Of life insurance it may aptly be said, as it has been 
said of medicine, that: “It-is the noblest of professions, but the vilest of 
trades.”’ 

To the young man just entering upon active life the profession of life 
insurance offers opportunities quite comparable to those of other profes- 
sions and well worthy of consideration. None of the others require less 
capital to begin; as, for the present at least, a support may be earned 
while skill is being acquired by practice and example. It is less crowded 
for the present than some of the others. Advertisements for life insurance 
solicitors are not uncommon, but how seldom do we hear of an advertise- 
ment for a doctor or a lawyer! The field for workers in life insurance is 
not so well covered as that open to other professions. There is, for the 
present at least, enough demand for laborers in this field to insure a fair 
opportunity for the trial of one’s abilities, usually with the advice, ex- 
ample and moral support of those who have already won their spurs in it. 

To those who have perseverance, constancy of purpose and even only 
moderate capacity, some success usually comes without unreasonable de- 
lay, such as is often encountered in other professions, and with practice 
the initial difficulties gradually decrease. Those who have the capacity 
for marked success generally attain it more quickly than in other profes- 
sions. Not infrequently a markedly successful beginning has been made 
in life insurance in less time than it would take to qualify for entrance 
into law, medicine, engineering, theology or teaching. And examples are 
very numerous of brilliant success attained in a very short interval; of 
seemingly unpromising fields of labor suddenly transformed into very 
fruitful ones, and of great improvement of means and large income speed- 
ily following the adoption of the profession. 

In one respect there is an advantage over other professions, in that the 
responsibility of errors is less. The clergyman who errs in his public 
teaching or private influence may accomplish great and lasting evil, the 
physician who errs in his diagnosis may have to reproach himself for the 
loss of a life which might have been saved but for his error. But the 
conscientious life insurance solicitor is little liable to do harm, and is 
almost sure to do some good. His mistakes do not usually lead to direct 
evil, but only to the accomplishment of less good. The most that he is 
likely to have to regret is neglect of opportunity until it is too late to avail 
himself of it, and all that he needs to avoid this is due alertness and 
diligence. 

Like the other professions which were formerly entered without special 
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college preparation, life insurance does not require it; but it already looks 
as if ultimately such preparation may enlarge the scope of the profession 
and give it academic indorsement. It is to-day accepted by many as one 
of the learned professions. It will probably not be long before it will be 
universally recognized as such; and the profession of life insurance will 
take its proper place and be classed with that of the ministry, of medicine 
and of law. 





The Union Mutual Life’s New Home Office Building. 
THE enterprise of the Union Mutual Life of Portland, Me., has been again 
demonstrated by its erection of a thoroughly modern, six-story office 
puilding, adjoining the older home office building of the company at Con- 
gress and Exchange streets, Portland. The new edifice is fireproof through- 
out, the only wood entering into its construction being that intréduced to 
finish the offices; otherwise the building is of iron, steel, cement, brick 
and stone. The new building is connected with the old structure by corri- 
dors on the first and third floors; and the company, which still occupies 
extensive quarters in the old building, also utilizes a portion of the new 
one. The Union Mutual building surpasses in modern convenience, as well 
as in size, any office building east of Boston. While the illustration here- 
with is necessarily inadequate to a proper conception of the real effect 
produced upon the observer, it serves to indicate the substantiality of, 
and the commanding position occupied by, the Union Mutual buildings. 
The offices not needed 
by the company are Bc, Pre aL 
rented, and included Fe , oH 
among the tenants are | oe 
some of the State’s | Sa, 
most prominent law- 
yers, firms and cor- 
porations. The com- 
pany thus realizes a 
favorable rate of in- 
terest from its invest- 
ment. President Fred. 
E. Richards is also 
president of the Port- 
land National Bank, 
and of the Union Safe 
Deposit & Trust Com- 
pany, each of which 
occupies considerable 
space in the Union 
Mutual buildings. Mr. 
Richards is recognized 
as one of the leading 
financial men of the 
State. 

The active manage- 
ment of the Union 
Mutual Life is in the 
hands of the vice- 
president and the secre- 
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successes would give such indications to their rivals that the advantage 
which they had enjoyed would soon be lost. 

Of course, the statistics of the experiences of the companies could be 
pooled in a manner to involve just such disadvantages. Each company 
might digest its totals by classes and give in the results, exposing its own 
mistakes and successes. But if it were done in this way, in addition to 
this objection there would be the further objection that the grouping 
would have to be wholly predetermined, the data could not be rearranged 
as occasion seemed to demand, and the persons charged with. responsi- 
bility for the results could not know certainly that the grouping had been 
made in precisely the form desired, so that their conclusions were drawn 
from just the facts they assumed to be true. The experiences of life in- 
surance companies could have been collected in a similar manner to make 
mortality tables; but they never have been and few actuaries would be 
willing to assume responsibility for the result if they were. The form 
in which the material is collected is, instead, in individual risk histories 
on cards. And, as soon as the cards come in, they lose their identity so 
far as the company is concerned, and, in any event, they are not combined 
so as to show to anybody what that company’s individual experience has 
been. Of course, in collecting the data for the pool, a company may, and, 
indeed, should put the same together for its own guidance and advice. 
But it will not be known to other companies, and, moreover, will be of 
greater value to the company itself when it can compare its own experi- 
ence with the experience of all. The task of reporting this mass to a 
central body in such a manner may seem gigantic, but it is really no 
more labor than to digest the data before sending it in. It is better and 
more economical to have the sorting done by one set of clerks and under 
the supervision of the committee in charge. The same individual cards, 
too, are likely in such 
case to be employed 

= Satie successively for differ- 
Naas 3 aS ent purposes, falling 
* : into new groups one 
after another until all 
the information which 
they give is extracted. 

Mention has already 
been made of the de- 
sirability of having 
the material fluid, so 
to speak, so that it 
may be grouped into 
new and unexpected 
classifications, instead 
of being required to 
fall into predetermined 
classes. All fire insur- 
ance men have pre- 
conceptions as to what 
the statistics, when 
thus brought together, 
will demonstrate. In 
order to deal with the 
subject at all it will 
be necessary for the 
committee in charge 
to recognize these pre- 
conceptions, as a 
means of determining 
the first forms of 
classification. Bui 
the first grouping, 
however _ skilfully 
made, is never likely 
to prove wholly cor- 
rect. Many of the 





preconceptions are 
tary, the latter having sure to be erroneous; 
supervised the erection UNION MUTUAL LIFE’S NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING. and, when this is 


of the new building. 

During the administration of President F. E. Richards, Vice- 
President Arthur L. Bates and secretary J. Frank Lang, cover- 
ing over eight years, the Union Mutual has steadily progressed. The com- 
pany possessed, on January 1, 1901, assets aggregating $8,482,038, with a 
surplus of $586,040. It then had $50,191,853 of insurance in force, having 
written $11,762,010 last year. Since organization in 1849 the Union Mutual 
has paid $32,738,403 to its policyholders. 





Scientific Fire Rating. 

“Scientific Fire Rating from an Actuary’s Standpoint’’ was the subject 
assigned to M. M. Dawson of New York, for a paper to be read before 
the Fire Underwriters Association of the Northwest. After discussing at 
considerable length the law of probabilities, the speaker maintained that 
scientific rating could only be reached by combining and classifying the 
experience of companies. He said: 

In order to get this broad basis, several companies, indeed many com- 
panies, will need to pool their statistics. This has been a stumbling block 
in the past, but is not likely to be such in future when the advantages 
and safety of such procedure are fully understood. I well remember the 
expression of disgust with which the suggestion was received by a friend 
of mine, high in the fire insurance world, more than ten years ago. The 
feeling was at that time that such a thing could be accomplished only by 
so exposing the experience of the individual company that all its under- 
writing mistakes would be an open book to its rivals. In addition to this 
humiliation the managers also saw the possibility that their underwriting 





shown, the material 

should be in such form 
that new groupings, suggested by the facts as they develop, may be 
adopted. * * # 

Proper classifications will also enable the committee in charge of such 
an investigation to determine the influence upon the fire loss ratios, of 
single and multiple occupancies, of various sorts of oc- 
cupancies, of exposures of every sort and _. nature. Such 
investigations will be intricate, and it will greatly facilitate them 
if the information comes on cards, in the manner already indicated, so 
that they may be shuffled about and grouped again and again for different 
purposes. It ought to be possible to extract all the information that will 
be useful before the card is cast aside; and, in order to do this, the amount 
of information contained upon each card will not need to be multifarious. 
Comparatively simple groupings only should be called for. 

The labor of conducting such an investigation will be very great because 
of the enormous mass of material to be digested and because of the num- 
ber of classifications that will be needed. But, while arduous, the work 
will not be difficult, and will in the end prove simple and easy. None of 
the intricate and puzzling mathematical problems which actuaries have 
to deal with, when handling life insurance statistics, will here be en- 
countered. A perfectly clear head, a firm grasp upon the objects to be 
attained and unfailing insight into the methods by which the same may 
be secured, will help over the worst difficulties in classifying such a mass 
and drawing proper deductions from its statistics. The task would not 
be regarded formidable by skilled statisticians, except on the ground of 
the amount of data, and even that is not great when compared with the 
statistics which are often treated in connection with a national census 
There is certainly nothing insuperable in the difficulties of the task; and 
the work ought not to involve expense at all comparable to the probable 
value of the results. 
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Annual Statements of British Fire Insurance Companies. 
Tue following table gives the home office statements for the year ending January 1, 1901, of the British fire insurance companies doing business in 


the United States: 









































Capital Fire Funds. Cc soos Per Cent of fe Cent of = Cent “4 
Companigs, rp Exclusi f Premiums. Losses. na) tanlparioas Losses to rig gears —_ 
Paidcup, | Capital,” and Expenses. | Premiums, |‘ precioms| Reman, 
RIMNROR, 66 v5 winks <nnacdns dh Sikieaiein eS kiiss nae ae sic $2,750,000 $4,205,345 $2,754,005 $1,484,975 $962,310 53.8 34-9 88.7 
Atlas.........ssseeeecees i clon ip eben in sinane deen ss 720,000 1,985,000 2,176,775 1,296,725 747,080 59.6 34-4 94.0 
CSN oa dies Sk02 de She deh Yviey Gelb s Peaew beets 537,500 2,228,515 1,996,635 1,294,175 718,170 64.8 30.0 100.8 
CIEE SI MIOR 6 ons 6505.0 sengesins s oes waiedsds 1,250,000 6,790,495 7,060, 15@ 3,558,740 2,249,850 50.4 31.8 82.2 
EER ROS ee re a ee 1,500,000 6,679,885 3,683,440 2,257,315 1,292,849 61.3 35-1 96.4 
Law Union and Crown............sseesseeeeeeee 450,000 1,037,500 944,995 517,755 324,650 54.8 34.3 89.1 
LOM, ....000ecrccccnnsececccetescceeesecesscercs 560,070 t 449,215 1,248,890 870,220 442,135 69.7 35-4 105.1 
Liverpool and London and Globe......----.....- 1,228,200 | § 10,541,790 7,989, 105 4,852,195 2,760,390 60.7 34 6 95-3 
London and Lancashire. .........-cscesescccecses 1,063,750 3,750,000 4,778,530 2,417,070 1,673,515 50.6 35.0 85.6 
EDEGON FAGURROO sock os. oe bac0e cedeescaincceees 2,241,375 3,373,170 2,040,410 1,255,285 728,180 61.5 35-7 97.2 
Manchester..........+. ew Aia che dlerbhie ah sin 5 mtaye 9 Ric Son 1,000,000 2,774,025 5,275,710 3,206,790 1,866,041 60.8 354 96.2 
DOE, SNES. chcnwenehs css eeaccbes? oon os 5 500,000 214.580 2,025,520 1,665,000 696, 880 82.2 34-4 116.6 
North British and Mercantile...............0.000 3,437,500 12,758,875 7:734,265 4,861,060 2,621,561 62.8 33-9 096.7 
Northern 1,500,000 10,390,530 3,861,550 2,085,945 1,295,380 540 33-5 87.5 
Norwich Union 666,000 4:274,485 5,023,460 3,189,190 1,745,365 63.5 34-7 98.2 
Phoenix .......... pune shcbacdpe tes shawepwaoa cdek 1,344,400 2,537,950 6,344,870 4,090, 365 1,974,885 64.5 31.1 95.6 
nn RR Sees 1,878,c10 4,040,000 10,391,490 6,200, 305 3,566,940 59-7 34-3 94.0 
Royal Exchange Assurance 3,446,100 1,000,000 2,400,570 1,328,780 785,465 55:3 32.7 88.0 
Scottish Alliance *.......... 500,000 797,565 957.420 578,485 301,235 60.4 3I. 91.9 
Scottish Union and National............... yn ere: 1,500,000 2,593,745 2,866,360 1,933,745 958,270 67.4 33-4 100.8 
State...... Noon wale eeirdeccuSdthabe ides atccscdsé ee 250,000 499,355 259,035 180,415 52.8 36.8 89.6 
ic che aikbnsehS oa kine'as s ewbalscnbsdvssthoes ssa ,000 @ 8,641,115 5:352,785 3,151,925 1,861,065 58.9 34-7 93.6 
CIRO PINE. 6 5 Boiss. vp ua sadwbet sede sc pece ose g00,000 1,894,995 3,434,990 2,540,660 1,126,340 74.0 32. | 106. 
*Owns Reading Fire. t General reserves. § Includes general reserve, $6,500,000. a Includes general reserve. 





The Late President licKinley’s Life Insurance. 


IN view of the exaggerated reports of the amount of the insurance policies 
on President McKinley’s life an authoritative statement was made yester- 
day by one of the late President’s closest friends in New York city. He 
said: 


“It isn’t necessary to mention my name, but all of President Mc- 
Kinley’s friends in Washington will understand who is speaking. The 
exact amount of President McKinley’s policies is $67,000, and not a penny 
more. Of this amount, $50,000 was carried by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, of which John A. McCall is president. The remaining 
$17,000 was carried by smaller companies. This statement is absolutely 
correct in every particular.” 

President McCall for many years was a warm personal friend of Presi- 
dent McKinley. Mr. McCall was not always in political affiliation with 
Mr. McKinley. He was a friend of President Cleveland and Governor Hill. 
In 1896, however, Mr. McCall out strong for McKinley, and he has 
been a McKinley man in every fibre ever since. 

With Mrs. McCall, Mr. McCall has been the guest of President and 
Mrs. McKinley at the White House on many occasions. It was ascertained 
yesterday that it was Mr. McCall and Senator Hanna who induced Presi- 
dent McKinley to increase his life insurance in the last few years. The 
President had many expenses during his life, and he had not been able 
. save much. Up to 1897 his life insurance policies aggregated about 

12,000. 

Mrs. McKinley’s income from the insurance policies, the pension of 
$5000 a year which Congress will grant, and the money saved by the Presi- 
dent will be about $13,000 a year.—New York Sun. 





Funeral of James G. Batterson. 


THe funeral services of the late president of the Travelers, James G. 
Batterson, were held Saturday, September 21, at his late residence in 
Hartford, the officers and directors of the company attending in a body. 
The active pallbearers were James J. Marcom, George E. Black, Walter 
W. Pratt, E. H. Richmond, George S. Penfield, F. W. Theis, E. B. Morris 
and T. W. Lyman, representing various departments of the company. 
Sylvester C. Dunham, vice-president; John E. Morris, secretary of the 
company; James L. Howard, John R. Hegeman, president of the Metro- 
politan; Rev. Dr. W. H. P. Faunce, Rev. Dr. George Williamson Smith, 
Gen. Joseph R. Hawley, Judge Nathaniel Shipman, John Hisele, James 
Gourlay, Hon. W. P. Prentice, Hon. Charles E. Gross, Hon. James E. 
Wheeler, Hon. Lewis Sperry, Stephen A. Woodman and H. W. Stevens 
were honorary bearers. Among the insurance men present were President 
Clark of the Attna; P. C. Royce and Thomas Turnbull of the Hartford 
Fire; W. C. Maybury, managing director of the Standard Life and Acci- 
dent; Secretary Alexander of the Equitable; Vice-President Taylor of the 
Connecticut Mutual; Vice-President Holcombe of the Phenix Mutual 
Life; C. H. Woodworth of Buffalo; Stewart Marks, manager of the arbitra- 
tion bureau, and representatives of the Travelers from many cities. 
Many of the daily newspapers of-the country have published biographical 


sketches of Mr. Batterson’s life, the following being a part of that pub- 
lished in The New York Sun: 


James Goodwin Batterson, who died in Hartford last week, in his 
seventy-ninth year, was probably the foremost citizen of that town, and 
the most accomplished man in Connecticut. There are men at Yale Uni- 
versity, and, perhaps, elsewhere in the State of wider formal attainments 
in more branches of learning, but he did things as well as knew them. 
He never had much chance in the schools. He was the son of a stone 
mason, and learned his father’s trade. He had previously learned the 
printer’s trade, and had studied to fit himself to enter college. But that 
was a dream. He had to work, and he worked well. He began as a 
builder of cheap rural gravestones and monuments. He came to be a 
really monumental builder, witness the State Capitol at Hartford, and, 
most -of all, the Congressional Library at Washington. He was the 
American beginner of accident insurance, and he founded one of the great 
Hartford life insurance companies. He continued to get an aducation 
much more valuable and various than 99.99 per cent of college educated 
men acquire. Mr. Batterson was educating himself all his life. He be- 
came a geologist, a mineralogist, an engineer. He made himself not a 
smatterer, but a real scholar in Greek and Latin. He made himself familiar 
with French, Italian and Spanish, and was an earnest student of Biblical 
literature. It is likely enough that few persons here have ever heard of 
this splendid old man, but he was a great man in his way. His life was 
long and enviable. He kept his intellectual keenness to the end. All his 
success and all his learning he won by himself. He made his opportuni- 
ties. He built himself up broad and deep-and strong. 





The Insurance Year Book. 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK (AMERICAN) FOR 1901 (Life and Miscellane- 
ous). The same (Fire and Marine).—New York: The Spectator Company, 95 
William street. The value of these annual publications to persons interested 
in American insurance business needs no emphasizing. Essentially works 
of reference, they do not lend themselves readily to review; and a bald 
summary of their contents, if kept within reasonable limits, would fail 
to do justice to their wealth of detail. The first thing which catches the 
eye in the Life volume is calculated to make John congratulate himself 
on his wise choice of a native land, for over sixty pages are required for 
synopses of the diverse statutory requirements of the various States and 
Territories. Digests of legal decisions are followed by statistics of every 
conceivable kind relative to the financial position and business fortunes 
of companies, home and foreign. Do you want to know how much the 
New York Life has annually paid in surrenders since its formation? Or 
the amount of the invested assets of the Fraternal Choppers of America? 
It is all there. Liability insurance, to which a special article is devoted, 
receives a considerable share of attention. In the Fire and Marine volume 
the companies’ returns are summarized and brought together for compari- 
son as in that nggee 2 with the life business; while an appendix, which 
would constitute a volume in itself, gives minute particulars as to the fire 
protection and water supply of the cities, towns and villages of both the 
United States and Canada.—Post Magazine and Insurance Monitor, Lon- 
don. 





—Christian Peterson of Brooklyn, who surrendered himself to the police last 
week and confessed. to having misappropriated $80 which he had collected for the 
New York Life, was arraigned on a charge of grand larceny, and is to be ex- 
amined this week, 
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MERE MENTION. 





Life Insurance Notes. 


—Hiram Baldwin, manager of the Mutual Reserve Fund Life for Illinois and 
Wisconsin, has resigned. 

—Robert L. Foreman, State manager for Georgia for the Equitable, has ap- 
pointed Richard A. Harris city manager for Atlanta. 


—Frank C. Campbell of Minneapolis has been appointed general agent for the 
Security Mutual Life, under L. K. Thompson, manager of the Northwestern 
district, 

—The New York Life has recently opened a new branch office in Philadelphia, 
Third and Chestnut streets, ‘n charge of F. A. Nussbaum, formerly at the Walnut 
street office. 

—Jefferson B. Brackett, for many years general agent for the Washington Life, 
died recently at his home in Portland, Maine. He was one of the veteran in- 
surance men of the city. 

—The Life Association of America of New York has opened subscription books 
to its capital stock. This stock company is being organized to succeed the exist- 
ing association of the same name. 

—The first policy of the newly organized Security Life and Annuity Company 
of Greensboro, N. C., was written Monday, September 2. The company reports 
a very successful first week of business. 

—S. O. Knocke of Louisville has taken a position as special agent with the 
Mutual Life of Kentucky. He was formerly with the Avtna Life, and is one of 
the best-known insurance men in Kentucky. 

—Prof. O. H. Longwell, president of Highland Park College at Des Moines 
since its institution in 1890, has resigned to accept an executive position with the 
National Life and Trust Company of that city. 


—The new firm of Miller & Bohne succeed Miller & Beckman as general agents 
for Kentucky for the Washington Life. Charles O. Bohne of Louisville, the 
new member of the firm, was formerly in the local fire insurance business. 

—An ambitions liability insurance man, capable of managing agents, is needed 
in the home office of the United States Casualty Company. Those interested 
should read and respond to the advertisement which appears elsewhere in this 
issue, 

—William A. Rouster of Cincinnati, who tried to secure insurance on the life 
of a fictitious Charles Evens, and then presenting himself in the guise of the 
Rev. John Evens, brother of the insured, with proofs of death, committeed suicide 
last week, rather than face trial and disgrace. 

—James Munsell, Jr., for many years general agent in San Francisco for the 
Mutual Benefit Life, died last week of heart failure. The death of Mr. Munsell, 
who had been in poor health, is thought to have been hastened by the news of 
the assassination of President McKinley, whom he greatly admired. 


—We have received a facsimile of a draft for the largest life insurance premium 
ever paid in North or South Dakota, being for premium on policy written by 
W. C. Boyce, district manager for the Mutual Life at Fargo, N. D. The premium 
was $11,784, policy written being upon life of Lathrop A. Sherman of Dickinson, 
N. D. 

—Thomas R. Evans, M. D., of Deepwater, W. Va., who was recently appointed 
superintendent for West Virginia for the Provident Savings Life, was, some 
years ago, medical lecturer in the University of Virginia. He later entered the 
life insurance business as an agent for the New York Life, and in 1898 became 
West Virginia special agent for the Mutual Life. 

—Suit has been brought in Georgia by the widow of J. R. L. Austin, paymaster 
of the Georgia Southern & Florida Railroad for $10,000, the amount of an accident 
policy carried by Mr. Austin. At time of death Mr. Austin was riding in the 
baggage car, when the car jumped the track and overturned, and a rifle in a rack 
at side of car fell and was discharged, the ball killling Austin. The insurance 
company claim Austin was not a passenger, but was engaged as agent or em- 
ployee of the road when killed, and that under the terms of the policy the com- 
pany is only liable for one-half the amount. 

—The new “saving bond” policy just issued by the New York Life is ex- 
pected to prove especially attractive among industrial classes. The “saving bond” 
policies are issued in denominations of $60, which are sold to either males or 
females of all ages under forty without medical examination, at a fixed premium 
of $40. The contract is for twenty years, and applicants may deposit such 
amounts as they desire until $40 has been paid in, when bond is delivered. 
After twenty years the guaranteed cash value of the bond is $55. The bonds, 
which are sold at 80 per cent and which will be redeemed at 110 per cent plus 
profits, will no doubt prove an attractive investment to those of limited means. 
In case of death after two years the purchase price, plus 4 per cent interest, 
will be returned. Should death occur within two years purchase price will be 
returned without interest. Not more than one bond in any one month will be 
issued on the life of any applicant. 





Fire Insurance Notes. 
—James N. Parter of Sacramento, Cal., an insurance agent, died recently. 
—The American of Boston has appointed T. U’Ren & Co, agents at Seattle, 
Wash. 


—The German of Freeport asserts that it obtained judgment against H. H. 
Klayer and Mrs, C, V. Klayer for $167 in Ohio, but have been unable to collect 
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so the company has filed a suit against the pair at Springfield, Ill., for that 
amount. 


—The Milwaukee Fire has appointed Fisher, Martin & Wurts sole agents for 
Chicago. 

—Owing to the unprofitable conditions, the Delaware will retire from Kansas 
City, Mo. 

—H. O. Shuey & Co. of Seattle, Wash., have been appointed agents for the 
Germania Fire. 

—An insurance company named the Lone Star Fire of San Antonio, Tex., has 
been incorporated. 

—Edwin Eldred of Worcester, Mass., an insurance agent, died at his home the 
early part of this month. 

—William Bayard Cutting has been elected a director of the United States 
branch of the Commercial Union. 

—On October 15 the Association of Fire Underwriters of Indian and Oklahoma 
Territories will meet at Kansas City, Mo. 

—William G. Wilkins of London, manager of the fire branch of the Union 
Assurance Society of London, died recently. 

—The Williamsburgh City Fire has received word from its Texas representative 
that its last anti-cempact affidavit has been accepted. 

—Judge McPherson, at the Federal Court at Omaha, Neb., declared the anti- 
compact law of the State of Nebraska unconstitutional. 

—Insurance ccmpanies have threatened to advance rates twenty-five per cent at 
Monroe, La., and the citizens of that place are aroused. 

—It is expected that several companies will retire from St. Joseph unless a 
license fee of $100 imposed by the City Council is repealed. 

—Major-General Henry Brinker of Rochester, formerly connected with a num- 
ber of insurance companies, died the early part of last week at his home. 

—At Nevada, Mo., where Charles Gilbert, with the aid of Northwestern 
National, has been waging a rate war, all rates are declared off by The Union. 

—Sumter Cogswell, formerly Southern manager of the Erie, has begun the erec- 
tion of a cotton mill at Pell City, Ala., where he owns nearly 1000 acres of land. 

—Comptroller-General Wright of Georgia will recommend to the legislature 
that the deposit required of all fire insurance companies be raised from $10,000 to 
$25,000. 

—Shelly K. Davis of London, deputy underwriter of the London Assurance 
Corporation, has been appointed to succeed the late C. G. Ells of London as 
underwriter. 

—Since September 1 the Secretary of the Territory of Arizona, Isaac T. Stod- 
dard, has taken charge of insurance affairs. He was at one time a resident of 
New York city. 

—The application of the new Union schedules has raised rates at Denver, Col., 
so the Chamber of Commerce of that city has appointed a committee to investi- 
gate the increase. 

—H. M. Mazgi!l, Western general agent for the Phoenix of Hartford, has closed 
his office at Cincinnati, and is now on his way to Pasadena, Cal., where he will 
reside permanently. 

—The Pennsylvania Fire has appointed Samuel G. Howe special agent for the 
New England cepartment. He formerly held the same position for the North 
British and Mercantile. 

—The promoters of the Chemical Mutual Fire of Bradford, Pa., have decided 
not to organize a company by that name, but to stay with the old line companies 
and improve their plants. 

—Comptroller-General Wright of Georgia has issued an order revoking the 
licenses of a number of insurance companies for failing to publish semi-annual 
statements of their business. 

—The National Board of Fire Underwriters have offered a reward of $500 for 
the arrest and conviction of the person or persons guilty of firing the Cottage 
Hotel in Mechanicstown, N. Y. 

—G. Herbert Ide, formerly New England special agent of the London and 
Lancashire, has returned from Denver much improved in health. He expects 
to re-enter business in New York. 

—Frank Slavik, special agent for the Traders in Illinois, died last Sunday as 
the result of injuries received in the explosion of an electric light plant at Shel- 
don, Ill., which occurred last Wednesday. 

—Hallock & Smith of Seattle, Wash., will be succeeded by the firm of Hallock 
& Hannah; L. W. Smith has sold out his interest in the business. This firm 
represents the St, Paul Fire and Marine. 

—Insurers have threatened to place their insurance ‘in outside companies on 
account of the increase in rates at Des Moines, Ia. Rates on jobbing and retail 
risks have been increased by from forty to sixty per cent. 

—At a meeting of the fire board of New Orleans a committee was appointed to 
confer with the Board of Underwriters with reference to the number -of fire 
plugs in the Sixth District, which are said to be inadequate. = 

—The Ohio Department has received word of the arrest of William F. Penn at 
Rockford, Ohio, who claimed to be a Cincinnati agent of the Western and 
Central Ohio fire insurance companies, with offices at Toledo. 

—A committee consisting of Barbee & Castleman, Southern managers of the 
Royal; Cofran & Bissell, general agents of the Hartford at Chicago, and J. H. 
Lenehan, special agent for the Phenix of Brooklyn, has been 4ppointed by J. M. 
De Camp to legal 1 to investigate the Kentucky franchise tax. 
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The Auditor of Kentucky holds that all corporaiions, including insurance com- 
panies, are liable for this tax. If there is reasonable doubt the payment will be 
contested. 

—Deputy Auditor Howe of Colorado has filed the names of twenty-five in- 
surance agents who have solicited business without a license. Persons guilty of 
this misdemeanor are punishable by a fine of $100 for each offense. 


—The Commercial Fire of Wilmington, Del., and the Washington of Washing- 
ton, D. C., are sued by Charles Farvacque in the United States District Court at 
Philadelphia for $702 each, under policies on the vessel “Cyrano.” 


—The St. Louis Agents Association has received $10,000 from members as a 
guaarntee of good faith, and has added to its membership Smith & Townsley, 
Carr Bros., J. W. Dougherty, Yeckel & Rainhardt and Holmes & Kaime. 


—William A. Brand and James B. Bush of New Orleans, La., have formed a 
partnership to carry on insurance business. This firm will represent the Royal 
Exchange Assurance, Hanover, Citizens of New York, and Atlanta Home. 


—It is understood that a recent examination of the Southern of New Orleans 
by the Arkansas authorities developed an impairment of the capital to the extent 
of about $40,000. As the company’s capital is. $300,000, it could reduce the latter 
to $200,000, and still have a surplus of $60,000. 


—The business men of Lincoln, Neb., have protested against the increase in 
fire insurance rates, which in some cases have been nearly doubled by the 
application of the new Union schedules. The Commercial Club promises to 
make an active fight in the legislature against the companies. 


—The Deputy Insurance Commissioner of Wisconsin at Madison has made a 
complaint to tne County Court against William Wright, an insurance agent, 
charging that he solicited insurance without an agent’s license. It is alleged he 
has been acting as agent for the Minneapolis Fire and Marine. 


—Lyman & Herrick of Chicago send their friends boxes of “‘tees’”’ accom- 
panied by a slip reading: “You play golf—so do we; these will suit you to a 
tee. We pay ‘or these with money we get from those who insure with us. You 
see the point? Cur intention is to land on the green, and so we make this 
drive.” 

—James F. Stone, formerly correspondent of THe Spectator, no longer fills 
that position, his business arrangements being of a nature to occupy his entire 
time. His successor is a gentleman in close touch with insurance matters, and 
his contributions to our columns show a thorough knowledge of insurance condi- 
tions in Philadelphia. 

—Edwin O. Sachs, chairman of the fire prevention committees, sent the follow- 
ing cablegram to E. W. Crosby, secretary of the National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation: “The fire prevention committee sends to members of the National Fire 
Protection Association sincerest condolences in view of the terrible tragedy of 
President McKinley’s death.” 


—The busy agent who wishes to use his energies most profitably, accepts 
gladly any device to minimize work and increase the efficiency of his records. 
Chief among these are Crane’s Double and Triple Index Expiration Registers. 
Sample sheets and prices sent on receipt of 6 cents by The Spectator Company, 
95 William street, New York. 

—The Manchester Assurance Company has appointed F. S. McDaniel, now 
with the Western department of that company, special agent to succeed W. A. 
Reed for Ohio, with jurisdiction also over Tennessee and West Virginia. Ken- 
tucky has been added to the territory of Special Agent O. F. Snyder, both 
appointments taking effect October 1. 


—In the suits brought against the A®tna Fire and other companies by H. H. 
Klayer, Judge Farmer ordered him to furnish bonds for costs, and on his failure 
to do so threw the cases out of court. Klayer’s attorney now claims that he 
(Klayer), being the informer and complainant, and bringing the cases for the 
benefit of the people, he should not be required to give bonds. 


—In talking about the proposition of closing a number of fire engine houses 
at Toledo, Ohio, Secretary Lang of the Board of Fire Underwriters said: “If 
any of the engine houses are closed up the rates will be materially advanced. 
The fire department is not what it should be now, and there is little danger of 
the commissions taking any action which will lessen the city’s fire protection.” 


—The Providerce-Washington is making a test case, and asks $94 as its share of 
$9000 collected by former State Auditor Eugene Moore of Nebraska as fees from 
the companies. The Providence-Washington claims that it never received any 
credit or any part of the $9000, and that it is the duty of the Auditor to give 
it its proportionate credit to apply to taxes and fees now accruing. The present 
Auditor claims he can not give from this fund without specific legislation. 


—In The Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin of September 21, 1901, 
appeared a letter fromi Rothschild & Co., Philadelphia, referring to a previous 
article in the jcurnal mentioned, which stated that the loss of John Duggan of 
Maple Grove, Wis., had not been paid, nor had his communications to the Com- 
mercial Fire of Wilmington been responded to. Rothschild & Co. deny that the 
Commercial’s pclicy was in force at the time of the fire, and claim “‘every com- 
munication that has been received from Mr. Duggan or his representative has 
been replied to.” 


—The officers of the Commonwealth Savings and Insurance Company, a new 
company at Richmond, Va., are: President, Fairfax C. Christian; secretary, W. 
Gay Smith; treasurer, A. J. Daffron; directors, Frank C. Murphy, P. B. Shield, 
Thomas F. Meaty, John H. Campbell and the officers. The company has a 
capital stock of $200,000, and claims a paid-up capital of $100,000. It began busi- 
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ness July 1, and anticipates carrying on a fire and marine insurance business 
throughout the United States and Canada. On July 1, 1901, its assets, including 
$100,000 of ‘‘surplus fund notes subject to call,’’ were stated at $207,761. 

—As Tue SPECTATOR goes to press two interesting conventions are in progress, 
viz.: that of the Insurance Commissioners, at Buffalo, and that of the Fire 
Underwriters Association of the Northwest, at Chicago. Both will be reported at 
length next week. Copious extracts from the paper on ‘Scientific Fire Rating 
from an Actuary’s Standpoint,” by M. M. Dawson, are presented in this issue. 

—United States Manager Post of the Caledonian received the following cable- 
gram from the manager at the home office of that company: ‘Regret deeply to 
learn of your sad affliction. Earnestly hope President’s recovery.” This was 
followed by the following letter: ‘“‘I heard this morning with the very deepest 
regret of the dastardly attempt to assassinate your much loved rresident. There 
is universal sorrow on this side, and we are anxiously looking at the telegrams 
as they are published and earnestly hoping that the valuable life will yet be 
spared to your ccuntry.’”” 

—M. Dugro Buttles, who was at one time assistant secretary of the Manhattan 
Fire of New York, and later-in the insurance brokerage business, has been in 
Europe for some time past. He has secured the American representation for 
surplus lines of “La Guardienne Cie. d’Assurance ‘Incendie et de Reassurance” of 
Paris, France, and will be in a position to bind risks about November 1. In addi 
tion to having a fine brokerage business, his acquaintarce throughout the coun 
try will help Mr. Buttles materially in obtaining a select class of risks for the 
company. 

—Henry W. Eaton, United States manager of the Liverpool and London and 
Globe, received a letter of condolence from the general manager at the home 
office, written on hearing of the shooting of President McKinley. It read in part: 
“We desire to express deep regret at the dastardly attempt on the life of Presi- 
dent McKinley. Apart from all other interests, however great, the United 
States and Great Britain are united by stronger ties than any other two coun- 
tries in the worid, and it would be strange if such an outrage as that upon your 
President did not arouse keen indignation in this country. * *.” 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
—Life section of Ohio insurance report for 1901 is received. 
—Insurance report, life and casualty, received from Wisconsin Department. 
—Part II., insurance report of Minnesota State Insurance Department, received. 


—Part II., Life and Miscellaneous, of the insurance report for 1901, received 
from Commissioner of New Jersey. 


—The Standard has favored us with bound volume No, XLVIII., containing 
weekly copies from January to July, 1901. 


—‘Mill Inspection,” by A. Irving Brewster, is a pamphlet devoted to the 
correct inspection of mills, covering defects, exposures, protection, etc. 


—‘Rough Notes” has favored us with a copy of the Indiana Insurance Di- 
rectory, containing a compilation and summary of statistical and other informa- 
tion relating to underwriting interests, in addition to names of agents, etc. 


—-A new publication which should prove of service to insurance men in Rocky 
Mountain territory is the “Insurance Reports’ Directory for the States of 
Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, Montana, Nebraska and Kansas.” It 
is published by the Insurance Report Company, and, besides giving statistics of 
business in 1900 in the States named, presents information as to the financial 
standing of the companies and lists of agents by towns, 


—Insurance report for 1901 has been received from Ohio; accompanying this 
is circular No. 10, comparing the insurance business of 1872 with 1900. The fol- 
lowing figures show the gain over 1872: Fire, marine and miscellaneous—number 
of companies, 175; risks written, $743,901,022; premiums and assessments received, 
$5,708,522, and losses paid, $4,613,499. Life and accident—number of companies, 
71; insurance in force, $625,256,510; risks written, $146,494,171; losses paid, $6,327,- 
837. 


Automatic Sprinkler Notes. 

—A fire which occured at the Pelzer Manufacturing Company’s cotton mill at 
Pelzer, S. C., was extinguished by the opening of twenty-one sprinklers. 

—Four sprinklers py and extinguished a fire at the Dwight Manufacturing 
Company’s cotton mill at Alabama City, Ala., before any damage was done. 

—A fire in the picker room of the Yarmouth Duck & Yarn Company’s cotton 
mill at Yarmouth, N, S., was extinguished, with slight damage, by the opening 
of five automatic sprinklers. 








TOO LATE FUR CLASSIFICATION, 

—Elihu Root, Secretary of War, has been elected a director of the Continental 
of New York. 

—The proposition to increase the capital of the American Central of St. Louis 
from $600,000 to $1,000,000 has been voted upon favorably by the stockholders. 

—A London rumor, cabled to New York, is to the effect that an American 
syndicate is negotiating for control of one of England’s largest insurance com- 
panies. 








WELL-ESTABLISHED FIRM OF 25 YEARS’ EX- 

perience, doing a large general Fire and Accident Insurance business is open to 

_ Fepresent in Canada, a first-class Fire Insurance Company. The rates have just 

been increased by the Canadian Underwriters and a very large business could be written by 
an independent company if properly handled. Highest references. Write 

“ CONFIDENTIAL,” Box 275, Montreal, Que. 
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